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PREFACE 


N preparing the following sermons for the press, 
I wish to say that they were not originally 
written with any idea of their ever appearing in 
print ; and even now I cannot profess that there 
is anything about them that makes them worthy in 
themselves to appear in this form. But having 
been compelled by loss of voice to abandon the 
work of preaching, after a very happy ministry of 
fifteen years, I have put these sermons together for 
the special purpose of serving as a memorial to old 
friends of sacred hours which we have spent together 
in “the sanctuary of God.” 

I have only to add that, prepared as they were 
from week to week, and without any thought of 
publication, they are doubtless indebted for some 
ideas and illustrations to various sources in my 
current reading at the time when they were 
written, which it is now beyond my power to 


trace. 
JOHN C. LAMBERT. 


FENWICK, AYRSHIRE, 
October 1899. 
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THE OMNIPOTENT CROSS 


“‘ And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” 

““ And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.” —LUKE XXIII. 42, 43. 


S the Cross of Christ centralises the whole 
of human history, there cannot but gather 
around it the interest of all who know its deep 
significance. And as that Cross on Calvary draws 
towards it the eyes of all Christendom in all the 
centuries, no circumstance, however trivial in itself, 
which served as a setting to this wondrous picture, 
could fail to impress itself indelibly upon the memory 
of the world. And thus, even although we knew 
nothing further about those two thieves, of whom 
we read, than the mere fact that they were crucified 
along with Jesus, this in itself would be enough, 
whenever we turned in thought to Calvary, to 
make us see on the summit of that awful mount, 
standing out darkly against a fiery sky, not one 
cross but three, and Jesus in the midst. 
But how much deeper, in reality, is the interest 
which the Bible narrative sheds upon those crosses 
which stand on either side of the dying Saviour. 


It 
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On them there hang, not merely two indistinguish-— 
able criminals, notable only from the circumstances 
of the time and place, but two living men, endowed 
even yet with infinite possibilities, who come into 
direct contact with the Saviour in this His supreme 
moment, and in the lurid light of that day’s history 
play out in one brief hour, before the eyes of all 
subsequent ages, the awful tragedy of a human soul, 
with its two momentous issues of life or death, of 
heaven or hell. 

Let us confine our attention at present to one of 
those two crosses in its relation to the central Cross. 
Let us consider— 

I. The prayer of the penitent thief. 
II. Christ’s answer to his prayer. 


I. There is a natural tendency among us to 
ascribe a peculiar importance tov a man’s dying 
words. One reason is that they are the last words 
we have heard from his lips; and so they linger in 
our ears like the last notes of a piece of music, 
which haunt the memory and repeat themselves in 
perpetual echoes. Another reason may be this, 
that we sometimes feel as if they were the last 
absolutely ; and so they stand out in. sad relief 
against what looks like the blank page of eternity. 
And then, again, we have the instinctive feeling, that 
in that solemn crisis of the soul a man reveals him- 
self in his inmost reality. The mask of conventional 
reserve is torn away, and his words partake of that 
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absolute truthfulness which he must soon display 
as he stands naked and alone in the presence of 
God. All these influences may operate in leading 
us to lend weight to words which fall from dying 
lips. But these in themselves are not sufficient to 
account for the almost prophetic importance which 
is often attached to them. It is not only that a 
man’s dying words appear to be wholly natural, 
and so far true; but we feel at times as if about 
them there were something more than natural. 
We feel as if the soul which stands like an outpost 
on the verge of this world must already have some 
glimpses of the next, and as if its last words were 
revealing, not only the truth about itself, but some- 
thing of God and of eternity. But if we thus look 
with sad eagerness into the eyes of the dying to 
see if we cannot discern there some reflection of 
the day-dawn of an eternal life, if we listen pain- 
fully that we may catch from their lips any words 
that unseen spirits may be whispering in their ears, 
what importance must we not attach to the last 
words of one whose dying gaze was fixed upon the 
very Son of God, the Incarnate Light of the World 
—more especially when his words were taken up 
and answered by Christ Himself, so that the prayer 
of dying faith was ratified by the divine promise of 
fruition? If to us, who must one day die, the 
words of any dying man have a strange and 
almost personal interest, how deep must be the 
significance of the prayer of this dying thief, which 
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was uttered in the light of such a presence, and 
"was graciously confirmed and sealed by Christ’s 
own lips. 

Let us look, then, with some closeness at this 
penitent’s prayer. 

1. And, first, I remark: /¢ expresses his faith in 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 

“Lord, remember me!” Now why this tone of 
reverent petition from a dying malefactor to a 
fellow-sufferer who seems, in all outward respects, 
to be in the same case? “ Remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom!” He believes, 
then, that Jesus is a king. But what kind of 
kingdom could he think of as belonging to Jesus 
now? No worldly kingdom, surely, for He whose 
lowly appearance had always shocked the Jewish 
notions about the Messiah, was never farther from 
an earthly throne than when He hung that day, 
in suffering and shame, expiring upon a cross. 
Plainly it was a kingdom in the spiritual world 
of which the penitent thought, and who could be 
king in that world but one who in some sense was 
divine ? 

But, further, it seems evident that this man knew 
something of the nature of Christ’s kingship ; for 
the words translated “into Thy kingdom” should 
‘be rendered “in Thy kingdom,” that is, “in Thy 
royalty,” “in Thy glory as a king.” Now this 
would imply that he had previously heard some- 
thing regarding Christ’s pretensions and claims. 
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And he may even have heard something from 
Christ’s own lips. For this man had not always 
been a condemned malefactor. Perhaps the 
Saviour’s eyes had fallen upon him once before in 
happier days, as he stood, an attentive listener .in 
the crowd, while Jesus spoke strange words about 
a time when the Son of Man should come in the 
glory of His Father, with the holy angels. But 
now he realises what those words meant, as none 
even of Christ’s disciples had yet done; now he 
sees how great, how divine, the glory of the Son 
of Man should be. 

And so this man’s prayer becomes a testimony 
to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. It was the darkest 
hour in Christ’s career. The shadows of spiritual 
loneliness were falling heavily around Him. If 
ever anyone had believed on Him before, no one 
seemed to do so now. The faith of his disciples 
was shattered ; all had forsaken him and fled—all 
but a few weeping women and one man with a 
woman’s heart. And even theirs was not so much 
the devotion of faith, as of that passionate love 
which can draw strength even from its despair. 
Now at this dreadful hour, when the Lord, as He 
looked downwards from His cross, saw the light 
that He had kindled in the world already flickering 
in death, while the very light of heaven from above, 
that light of His Father’s own countenance by 
which He had ever been guided, seemed as if it 
too were fading from His sight—this thief believed 
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on Him. Truly his was a significant faith, a faith 
which rises to the height of a spiritual miracle. 
Jesus had once said that, if His disciples should 
hold their peace, and cease to proclaim His glory 
as the King who had come in the name of the 
Lord, the very stones would immediately cry out. 
Would that have been a greater miracle than this, 
that when none of His friends or followers was 
willing to raise any voice in His behalf but the 
voice of lamentation, the stony heart of this male- 
factor cried out in earnest faith, “ Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom!” 

2. But, again, thes prayer expresses the faith of 
the dying thief in his own personal immortality. 
“Remember me!” Does not that imply his 
belief that after death he would still exist—would 
exist in a state of being in which Christ could pay 
him some regard ? 

Man’s faith in immortality is often obscured 
during his lifetime. The sunlight of the world shuts 
out the starlight of eternity. But the approach of 
death constantly brings to light a man’s inherent 
belief (sometimes taking the form of an inspiring 
hope, and sometimes of a shuddering dread) that 
death does zoz end all, that even if it be an eternal 
sleep, yet “in that sleep such dreams may come” 
as may raise it into a most lifelike reality. And 
thus, in the near prospect of death, there rises up 


in this man’s heart the conviction of a future 
life, 
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But his prayer means more than this. It was 
not merely the expression of a faith in a future life, 
such as in those days was natural to a Jew; it 
shows us the illumination which Christ sheds upon 
man’s hope of immortality. For that hope, apart 
from Christ, was never much better than a glorious 
dream. In their visions of the night men saw the 
Temple of Immortality rising before them vast and 
beautiful ; they thought they heard within faint 
strains as of celestial music, and they longed to 
climb those stairs of shining cloud that they might 
enter in and worship. But they felt, as we often 
do in our dreams, that their limbs were spell-bound, 
and refused to move; and so they could only look 
upwards, and wait with longing hearts until Christ 
Himself threw open the temple doors and came 
down the steps to meet them. 

For Christ raises our natural faith in immortality 
into a supernatural faith, grounded on a union with 
Him who is the conqueror of death and the Lord 
of everlasting life. And some glimmering, at least, 
of such a faith would seem to be implied in that 
cry, “Remember me!” The man does not simply 
mean, “Remember me in that future world which 
both of us are entering” ; he seems to be conscious 
that his inheritance in that world will, somehow, 
consist in being remembered by Christ; that, if 
Christ will only think of him, he cannot die. For 
he felt himself that day in the presence of a divine 
fulness of life, of One who carried in His hands the 
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keys of life and immortality. He feared to enter 
all alone that hurrying tide of death ; for might it 
not after all sweep him away down into the black 
gulf of nothingness? But here was One entering 
that stream along with him, a companion in death 
such as mortal man had never had before ; and he 
felt that if at this moment he could only grasp the 
Lord’s mighty hand, if he could touch even the 
skirts of His wonderful mantle, death would have 
no power over him, but would be swallowed up in 
victory. And so he cried, “ Lord, remember me!” 

3. Once more this prayer expresses the faith of 
the penitent thief in Christ's power, and willingness 
to save his sinful soul, For it was not enough for 
him to believe that Christ was divine, if he saw no 
way in which the divine power and goodness might 
come into his own life. And as for the hope of 
immortality—-what kind of immortality would be 
the immortality of a malefactor? Surely he would 
never have uttered this prayer if he had not be- 
lieved that, sinner though he was, he was not past 
saving ; and that Christ could give him, not immor- 
tality merely, but the blessedness of eternal life. 
Apart from such a belief, this prayer would have 
been a very presumptuous prayer. What right 
had such a man to ask the Lord to remember him? 
No right at all, unless he saw in Jesus Christ, not 
only the sinless Son of God, but the Friend and 
Saviour of sinful men. He had just confessed that 
he was a sinner, and was only suffering the just 
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penalty of his misdeeds; and now he besought 
Christ to grant him forgiveness and salvation. For 
this, above all, is what is meant by, “ Remember 
me!” It is an Old Testament expression, and is 
used by one who is longing for the divine forgiveness 
and love, as when the Psalmist says, “ Remember 
not the sins of my youth; according to Thy mercy 
remember Thou me, O Lord.” And so when this 
dying thief prays, “Remember me!” he means, 
“Remember me for good; forget my sins by 
blotting them out, and remember me in mercy.” 

Now such a prayer implies that he had realised, 
in some measure, Christ’s power of spiritual salva- 
tion. The words and looks of the dying Jesus, it 
may be, had come to him as a revelation of God’s 
pardoning love and grace. He believed that One 
who had wished His cruel murderers to be forgiven 
would not refuse to forgive a penitent fellow- 
sufferer ; and so, humbly casting himself in spirit 
before the feet of the dying Saviour, he prayed, 
“Lord, remember me!” 


II. Such was the prayer of the penitent thief. 
And how did Christ receive it? He had paid 
no attention to the railing of the crowd; but now 
when one who at first had joined in the mockery 
(as Matthew and Mark tell us) repents of his sin, 
and cries for mercy, the tender heart of Jesus at 
once responds, and turning His head towards him 
with a look of love, although to do so must have 
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cost Him a fresh pang of agony, He said, “ Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with Me in 
Paradise.” 

We have looked at the thief’s prayer as an 
expression of his faith in various aspects. Let us 
see how the answer of Jesus sheds light upon 
those very things in which this man believed. 

1. It sheds light upon our Lord’s Divinity-—The 
penitent, I have said, implied in his prayer that 
Christ was divine; and Christ’s answer is a justifica- 
tion of that belief. 

For if Jesus Christ had not been the Son of 
God, and if He saw that this man believed that 
He was, we might have expected Him to answer 
in one of two ways. When a man, who has been 
wearing the mask of deceit, feels that the cold 
pitiless eyes of death are fastened upon him, and 
are reading him through and through, he is often 
constrained to tear away all his disguises. If 
Jesus, then, during His life had been a deceiver, 
we might have expected that now, in the face of 
death, He would have shrunk from the thought 
of passing into eternity under false pretences. 
More especially might we have expected this, in 
view of the prayer that had just been addressed 
to Him; for if it would be terrible to die, wrapped 
in lies as in a winding-sheet, how much more 
dreadful to see a fellow-mortal, as he sinks with 
you into the unseen, clinging firmly to the hem 
of your garment, in the vain hope that from that 
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some saving virtue may flow. Or if, on the other 
hand, such a man has resolved to brazen it out 
to the last, we find that he adopts almost inevitably 
a loud self-conscious tone, and seeks, by the very 
violence of his assertions, to hide to the last the 
hollowness of his claims. Having no robe of truth 
in which to die, he tries to cover himself with 
some poor fig-leaves. 

How different from all this, in short how divine, 
was the answer of Christ. “Verily I say. unto 
thee ”»—the old words with which Jesus had been 
wont to introduce the truths that came from His 
inmost soul, uttered too with that solemn tone of 
personal authority which had so often thrilled His 
hearers by the shores of Galilee or in the streets of 
Jerusalem—* Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt 
thou be with mé in Paradise.” Think of the 
possibilify of such words coming from any but 
super-human lips. Think of one who stands. on 
the very brink of death, and who not merely looks 
with perfect confidence across the “cold sullen 
stream” into the unseen land beyond, but even 
points out the way to a fellow-traveller, to whom 
it all seemed a most dim and dreadful region, 
and says to him, Although thou art a dying 
thief, yet after death thou shalt be, not. merely 
remembered as thou hast asked, but “with Me in 
Paradise.” 

2. But further, Christ’s answer sheds light upon 
the problem of man’s immortality. Brethren, death 
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is not annihilation; we have Christ’s divine 
“Verily” for that. But our Lord in His answer 
does not merely ratify our faith in immortality ; 
He casts a flood of fresh light upon the nature 
of the future life. That life, He implies, is not 
mere existence as opposed to death or annihilation, © 
but existence under particular forms. He does 
not speak vaguely of Hades—the Unseen; but 
very definitely of Paradise—the state of blessed 
souls. Now Paradise points to its opposite; a 
heaven implies a hell; a place for those who are 
with Christ implies a place for those who are 
without Him. And so, here as elsewhere, our 
‘Lord seals by His own word man’s instinctive 
belief in the two-fold nature of the future life, the 
belief that that life is a life of retribution, that 
after death there comes a judgment, when God 
separates the good from the bad. 

Again His answer seems to show that this life 
with God, or apart from God, follows immediately 
upon the termination of the present life. “ To-day,” 
He says, “shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 
.Many attempts have been made to explain these 
words away, so as to suit various theories about 
the future life; but their meaning seems plain 
enough, They leave no room for any purgatory 
with its cleansing fires, or unconscious sleep in 
which men wait for the Resurrection. No, brethren ; 
“the souls of believers do immediately pass into 
glory.” Death rends at once in twain the slender 
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veil which separates earth from heaven, and man 
from the awful Shekinah of the living God. 

But does not Christ’s answer also show wherein 
the blessedness of heavenly immortality consists? 
“Thou shalt be with Me,” He said. The thief 
prayed to. be remembered —he is to be with 
Christ! A promise merely of Paradise might 
have filled his soul with a dreadful loneliness, for 
how little he knew what Paradise meant. The 
assurance that he would see God face to face 
might have been a terrible promise to a dying 
malefactor. But Jesus is to be with him, is never 
to leave him, is not only to guide him through 
the gates of death, but is to be his friend in the 
Paradise of God. 

3. Once more Christ’s words are au answer to 
the thief’s faith in Him as the Saviour of sinners. 
The whole life and teaching of Jesus Christ had 
been a continual proclamation of the gospel of the 
Cross ; what could be more becoming than that, 
from the Cross itself He should once for all 
declare, and not in words only, but by a great 
astounding example, that the reason why He was 
uplifted there was, “that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
And here, ‘surely, was a typical case of Christ’s 
salvation. For here was a man who manifestly 
was a sinner. Even in the eyes of that impure 
tribunal which condemned Jesus this man was a 
sinner, a sinner worthy of death; what, then, must 
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he have seemed to the stainless eyes of Christ 
Himself? And had he not incurred, as other 
Evangelists tell us, the special and recent guilt of 
railing upon the crucified Son of God? If ever, 
then, there was a sinner whose salvation on human 
grounds seemed hopeless, this was the man. He 
did not come to. the throne of mercy bearing in 
his hands the fruits of a holy life; he had no 
time to wipe out the stains of guilt by deeds of 
amendment. He hung there black with guilt ; but 
his heart was filled with sincere sorrow for his 
sin, and he believed that Jesus Christ could save 
him, and so, looking up with eyes of faith through 
tears of repentance, he cried, “Lord, remember 
me!” 

And Christ did remember him. He had come 
down from heaven to save sinners; and He took 
this malefactor back to heaven with Him, as the 
first-fruits of His salvation. 


And now, brethren, what is the great lesson 
which comes to us from this story of Christ and 
that dying thief? Is it not a living illustration of 
what Christ’s gospel really is? Does it not prove 
to us that His gospel is essentially a gospel of 
divine atonement and forgiveness? There are 
many who speak of Christ’s gospel as if it were 
only a gospel of moral influences, who expound 
Christianity to us as if it were nothing more than 
an improved method of teaching a man how to 
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save himself. But an extreme case like the one 
before us brings us face to face with the reality. 
It reminds us that a new life springs from a new 
birth, that salvation is not a mere moral self- 
development, but a fruit plucked from that tree 
on which Christ died, and which is to us the 
Tree of Life. 

There are some who shrink from these extreme 
cases. They have their doubts about sudden con- 
versions. They look askance upon “ brands plucked 
from the burning.” They ask, How can an unholy 
man become holy in a moment? How can a 
sinner’s heart in his last hour become so pure that 
he is fit to see God? But do not all such objec- 
tions spring from the tendency we have to forget 
that the power of Christianity is essentially super- 
human? We do not make it less so by spreading 
its influences out over a lifetime. We have still to 
ask, What is the fountain from which this stream 
of life flows? And if Christ can give a sinner 
power to live a Christian life, why should He not, 
even in a moment, bestow upon him the power to 
die a Christian death? How can we doubt it—with 
this dying thief before our eyes—how can we’ 
doubt that, through Christ’s grace, repentance may 
be so deep and strong as all at once, like a mighty 
river, to sweep the heart clear of the corruption 
which chokes it, and love so absorbing that no 
room is left for spirits of defilement to enter any 
more, so that a man’s whole tendencies are at once 
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radically changed, the whole current of his being 
carries him Godwards, and being thus, at least in 
his spiritual possibilities, “pure even as Christ is 
pure,” he is worthy to stand before the very throne 
of God. ; 

Now if such saving power lies in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, what a message we have to sinful men 
and women! Fellow-sinner, are you a member of 
Christ’s kingdom? If not, wherein do you differ 
from that dying thief? The world may not call 
you a malefactor, but how do you stand in the 
sight of God? Do you feel, like that man, the 
need of salvation? Then like him salvation you 
may have, and you may have it now. Repent 
sincerely, and look to Christ in faith, and straight- 
way He will save you. 

But let me add one word of warning. For it is 
possible to draw a false inference from these in- 
- spiring truths, and to think that if Christ can save 
us at any time, any time will do to seek His grace. 
How many there are who habitually banish every 
serious thought about God and the soul, while yet 
in their inmost hearts they mean sometime, at least 
before they die, to think about these things. Who 
is there among us who does not wish, when he dies, 
to be with Christ in Paradise? What do those 
mean then who desire to find a place in heaven, 
yet will not come even now to Him who is the 
only door? They shrink from casting away their 
eternal interests altogether, but they stake their 
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souls upon the narrow chances of a dying repent- 
ance. And what shall we say of this? It is true, 
without doubt, that Jesus Christ can save to the 
last and to the uttermost, for He saved yonder 
dying thief. But will you venture your life upon 
that? What if death comes upon you in a moment, 
as it comes to many, before you have time to con- 
sider how you are going to meet it? And, even if 
it does not come without warning, do you not 
know how difficult men find it, amidst the pains 
and weaknesses of the decaying body, to think of 
the interests of the never-dying soul? Or, most 
dreadful thought of all, what if on your death-bed 
you should feel that you cannot repent? What if 
death, instead of opening your eyes, as you often 
seem to imagine, to behold Christ more clearly, 
should only fill you with a stony insensibility, and 
pour around your heart the blinding mists of black 
despair? There was another dying thief. He too 
saw the Son of Man lifted up upon the Cross. But 
he only mocked Him! What if the last end of 
any of us should be like his? We cannot die as 
he did under the very shadow of the Cross, with 
Christ’s words of mercy ringing audibly in our 
dying ears. And if we have rejected Christ during 
our life, are we more likely than he to be saved in 
death ? 

Let us now, all of us, pray the prayer of the 
penitent thief. Let us, with faith like his, lift up 
our hearts to Christ, crying, “ Lord, remember me!” 
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And then when we come to die Christ will remember 
us; He will be beside us; and, as He guides us 
through the dark valley, we shall hear His voice 
saying unto us: “Fear not, for I am with thee; 
and verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” 


II 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


“Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.”— 
PHIL, I. 5. 


Y subject is, “ The imitation of Christ.” The 
phrase at once suggests the title of a 
remarkable book which has come down to us 
from a monk of the middle ages; and which, in 
every generation since, has been the cherished 
companion of faithful souls. How many devout 
persons there are even now in the world who 
have found light and. strength and peace from 
reading Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ.” 
Everyone who has read George Eliot’s beautiful 
and touching story of “The Mill on the Floss,” will 
remember how life became an altogether new thing 
to the central figure in the story, when this ancient 
book first fell into her hands. She had longed 
for happiness, with the natural longing of a young 
girl who has hardly ceased to be a child; but her ; 
lot was narrow and trying and painful, and she felt 
inclined to rebel against the conditions of her life. 
One day she came upon an old copy of Thomas a 
Kempis; and, as she read, she felt, we are told 
29 
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as if awakened in the night by sweet and solemn 
music, telling of beings whose souls were awake 
and astir, while hers was lying in stupor. It 
flashed all at once upon her “that all the miseries 
of her young life had come from fixing her heart 
on her own pleasure, as if that were the central 
necessity of the universe,’—instead of taking her 
stand outside of herself, and looking at her life 
as a little part of a divinely guided whole. And 
so her world found a new centre and a new 
meaning, and the happiness she longed for came 
at length, in taking up and bearing willingly the 
very burdens from which she had hitherto shrunk. 
It is not, however, of Thomas a Kempis’ book 
and its wonderful influence that I wish to speak 
at this time, but of the general subject of the 
imitation of Christ. It is a great subject, brethren. 
No discourse could possibly deal with it in any 
exhaustive manner. But there are three things 
regarding it which this text suggests to me, upon 
each of which I should like for a little to dwell. 


I. And, in the first place, I want you to notice 
that ¢he imitation of Christ ts a positive duty to 
which we are called, 

There will be no question among us, I think, 
as to the worthiness of Jesus to be set up as our 
absolute standard of human perfection. To all 
Christian men Jesus is not only the Son of God, 
but the perfect and ideal Man. And even those 
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who decline the name of Christians are yet con- 
strained to hail Him as the highest and holiest that 
they know. I might remind you, for example, of 
the well-known words of John Stuart Mill, who had 
no faith in the Christian creed, but who said that 
“even now it would not be easy for an unbeliever 
to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete, than to en- 
deavour so to live that Christ would approve our 
life” 

But even though it is granted that the character 
of Christ is a perfect character, objections may still 
be raised to the duty of imitation. Sometimes, for 
example, it is said that the imitation of Christ is 
impracticable, and indeed impossible. Jesus was a 
perfect man, no doubt; but His life can never 
become the measure of ours. He is far too high 
above us for that. You might as well ask a man, 
without the slightest conception of art, to copy one 
of those perfect statues by Michael Angelo which 
stand in the famous galleries of Florence and Rome; 
you might as well invite one who was sitting solidly 
in his chair to follow the eagle in its flight, as tell 
an ordinary human being to follow Christ in the 
path of imitation. The difficulty is increased, 
moreover, by the terrible complexities of our 
modern life. It might be possible for the first 
disciples, living in simpler days, to do in some 
measure as Jesus did ; but even that is not possible 
now. The doctrine of Evolution teaches us that 
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life must correspond to its environment; and the 
environment of life, in these closing years of the 
nineteenth century, makes it a sheer impossibility 
to walk in the steps of Jesus. We could not do 
our business, men tell us, on Christ’s principles. 
We could not hold our own in society on Christ’s 
principles. And so, while we admire His character 
exceedingly, it is perfectly useless to talk to us 
about the duty of imitating Christ. The thing 
cawt be done: and if any man professes to do it, 
we look upon him as either a hypocrite or a fool. 

That is an objection which comes from men of 
the world; but there is another objection which 
sometimes comes from Christian men themselves. 
The imitation of Christ, they profess, is not an 
evangelical idea. If you tell men to imitate Christ, 
you are drawing away attention from the fact that 
Christ’s work was perfectly unique and unexampled, 
so that no man could possibly imitate it; you are 
obscuring this grand central truth of Christianity, 
that Jesus presents Himself to the world as a 
divine Sacrifice and a divine Saviour. More than 
that, you are encouraging men to imagine that 
salvation is a thing of works, and not a thing of 
faith alone. And, therefore, the true evangelical 
preacher will speak of faith in Christ, not of the 
imitation of Christ; he will speak of Christ as the 
Saviour of men, not of Christ as the ethical Example. 

Now, my answer to both classes of objections 
will come out in the further course of my remarks. 
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Meantime, let us simply note the fact that, what- 
ever objections may be raised from one point of 
view or from another, the imitation of Christ is 
repeatedly set before us in the New Testament as 
a plain and positive duty. Again and again our 
Lord Jesus places Himself before His disciples as 
an example that must be followed. Again and 
again the apostles take that example, and hold it 
up before our eyes, and call upon us to do as 
Jesus did. In another epistle, Paul uses the very 
word for imitation, as you will find from the 
Revised Version: “Be ye imitators of me,” he 
says, “even as I also am of Christ.” And here, 
although he does not employ the word, he 
expresses the thought in the plainest and most 
definite way when he says, “Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 


II. But this brings me to my second point: the 
nature and sphere of the imitation of Christ. 

Brethren, it is not the atoning work of Christ 
- that we are to imitate. That stands by itself, 
alone and unapproached. Nor yet is it the out- 
ward manner of the Saviour’s life: To try to live 
that life over again in our changed circumstances, 
would be no real imitation, but only a foolish 
caricature. It is “the mind of Christ” that Paul 
would have us to seek—His way of thinking, His 
way of feeling, His whole character and _ soul. 
Now this makes the path of imitation stand 
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open to all who are willing to enter upon it. If 
Christ had called us to some outward way of life 
like that of monks and nuns and hermits, or even — 
like that of the apostles themselves, not many in 
the world could have entered into that way. But 
here is a path that is free and open to all. What- 
ever be the outward manner of your life, you have 
a mind, you have a soul. Then you may seek to 
have the mind of Christ enshrined within your 
own; and, having that, you may reproduce the 
character of Christ in whatsoever calling you 
are called. 

And so the path of Christian imitation becomes 
independent of any lapse of time or change of 
outward history. It is quite true that we cannot 
literally reproduce the outward life which Jesus 
lived. We cannot put back the hands of the 
clock, or leap from the end of the nineteenth 
century into the conditions which prevailed at 
the beginning of the first. But do not say, 
because life is so different now from what it was 
then, that the imitation of Jesus is now im- 
practicable. Consider what Jesus would do if He 
came to your town, if He walked through your 
streets, if He stood beside you in your office, at 
your counter, in your home—and you will find 
that the mind of Christ is a living force, as 
applicable to the circumstances of the present 
day and hour as to those of the age in which 
Paul was writing. 
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“The mind of Christ.” What a subject for our 
thoughts to dwell upon! Who can fathom its 
unsearchable riches? How wonderful His mind 
appears in the Gospel story; how much more 
wonderful it will appear by and by. For, as another 
apostle reminds us, we do not yet see Jesus “as He 
is.” It is only a faint reflection of His glory that 
we have yet received, not that vision which shall be 
ours when we see Him face to face. But take this 
mind of Christ even as we know it now. What 
can we say of it but this, that in that holy character 
all moral beauties and perfections are contained and 
revealed. There we have a living exemplification 
of the apostle’s words in another part of this same 
Epistle—“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” If Paul had 
chosen to put this abstract injunction into a concrete 
form, he might simply have said, “Think on Jesus 
Christ.” Consider His character. Dwell upon it, 
until you grow into some sympathy with it, until 
you come to think as He thought, to love as He 
loved, to believe as He believed. That is the 
truest kind of imitation—to have the very mind 
and spirit of the person whom you desire to imitate, 
For “as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” ; 
and that man has grown truly Christlike of whom 
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it can be said, that that mind is in him which was 
also in Christ Jesus. 


III. I have spoken first of the duty, and then of 
the nature and sphere of Christian imitation. Let 
me say a few words, in the last place, regarding 
the proper method of the imitation of Christ. This 
is the practical point, brethren: What is the 
method ; how is the thing to be done; what are 
the ways and means of doing it ? - 

Well, for one thing, there must be conscious effort, 
daily and hourly effort, to grow in likeness to the 
Master. There are some who would persuade us 
that we may become Christlike without any conscious 
effort whatsoever, by simply living what they call 
“the life of faith”; but you will generally find 
that what they really mean is that faith is needed 
to inspire all Christian effort, and that faith makes 
effort spontaneous, and joyful, and triumphant. It 
does not make effort unconscious ; it does not make 
it unnecessary. There always is, in this world, a 
strenuous side to the true Christian life, as the New 
Testament abundantly implies by its constant figures 
of a race, and a struggle, and a battle. A man 
may have dwelling within him an artistic genius 
which turns all his labour into a delight ; but all 
the same he will need to toil hard through long 
years, in the school and in the studio, so as to 
master the technique of his art, or he can never 
hope to be a great painter. And a man may have 
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in his heart that indwelling Spirit who comes in 
response to our faith; but none the less, yea, rather 
all the more, he must work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling. 

But, alongside of this imitation by conscious 
effort, there is an unconscious imitation too, which 
comes from a@ constant and loving companionship 
with Christ. A child grows like his parents, in 
large measure, by unconscious imitation. Living 
beside them day by day, he learns instinctively to 
do what they do, to speak as they speak, and even 
to think as they think, by the unconscious, but 
constraining influence of this daily companionship. 
Those of you who are parents are very familiar 
with this fact. Sometimes it makes you smile, and 
sometimes it makes you sad, and sometimes it 
almost makes you angry; but there it is, at all 
events, facing you in the home day by day. The 
young artist learns his art, not only by toiling 
patiently at his own canvas, but by frequenting 
the great picture galleries and gazing upon the 
works of the masters, until he catches intuitively 
something of their freedom and charm and power. 
And there is a process of moral transformation 
which goes on unconsciously by the mere power 
of daily companionship with Jesus Christ, through 
meditation, faith and prayer. “ Beholding, as in 
a glass, the glory of the Lord, we are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 
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But these last words about “the Spirit of the 
Lord,” or “the Lord who is the Spirit,’ remind us 
that there is a deeper process still in the method of 
Christian imitation. If we are to have the mind of 
Christ, it can only be by the positive spiritual 
indwelling of Christ Himself, so that His divine 
life fills us, and inspires us, and works within us. 
No amount of toil, no frequenting of picture 
galleries will make a man an artist, if God has 
given him nothing of the painter’s instinct and 
the painter’s eye. The inborn art, the native 
quality of mind, is the first requisite of all. 
And when we speak of a child reproducing the 
likeness of his mother, we know that, while some- 
thing is due to conscious imitation, and something 
also to close and constant companionship, the 
deepest secret of all lies in this—that, by a 
sacred and beautiful law of God, the mother has 
imparted to the child something of her own nature, 
something of her very life. 

Well, brethren, even so the first requisite of any 
true imitation of Christ is nothing else than this, 
that Christ Himself should dwell within us, and 
thus make us partakers of his divine nature. You 
can never have the mind of Christ, in the full 
sense of the words, unless you have the indwelling 
of Christ. “Except a man be born from above, 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 

Sometimes I have heard men say, if Christ had 

en a perfect man and nothing more, we might 
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have tried to imitate His life; but how hopeless, 
how impossible to do so if Christ is the very Son 
of God. Nay, rather, brethren, it is this that makes 
the imitation of Christ a possible thing. If Jesus 
Christ had only been a perfect man and nothing 
more, we might well have cast ourselves down 
helplessly and hopelessly before the pure image of 
that perfect life. How little help could have come 
to you and me, amidst our own loads and struggles 
and temptations, from the vision of a perfect man 
who lived and suffered and died nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. But since Jesus is the Son of 
God, reigning in His grace and power, He can give 
us here and now the very qualities we lack. 
Remember those wonderful words of the Apostle 
John: “As many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God.” That, I 
say, is the deepest secret of this imitation, and that 
is where this imitation must begin. Receive Christ 
by faith into your heart, and He will fashion you 
after His own likeness. Even here you shall be 
changed into the same image from glory to glory. 
And when at last there comes the great day of His 
appearing, then, at one stroke, all your imperfections 
shall vanish away—then you shall be like Him ; 
for you shall see Him as He is. ) 


Ill 


PAUL THE EVANGELIST 


“* For Tam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ ; for it ts the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and 
_ also to the Greek,” —ROM. I. 16. 


s F any of us, upon a certain morning in the spring 
of the year 58 A.D., had walked down the long 
street that led from the city of Corinth to the 
harbour of Lechzum, we might have witnessed a 
scene which looked common enough at the time to 
the loungers on the quays, but is full of interest 
now to us who understand all that it means. Beside 
one of the wharves a ship is lying, just on the point 
of sailing for Italy. The sailors are bustling about 
in obedience to the captain’s orders, while the 
passengers are taking leave of their friends upon 
the shore. Of the various groups which are gathered 
there we have to do with only one. The central 
figure is a middle-aged woman, evidently one of 
the intending passengers. Around her are gathered 
several friends who have come down to the harbour 
to see her off. Among these is one man, little in 
stature and insignificant in his general appearance, 
but with a face that bears the marks of deep 
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thought, of hard study, of resolute will and con- 
centrated fire. This man, as he bids farewell to 
the woman I have mentioned, draws from beneath 
his arm a bulky roll of manuscript, which he gives 
to her with careful instructions as to its proper 
delivery. And then the last farewells are said, the 
passengers step on board, the helmsman takes his 
place, the sails are hoisted, the vessel glides slowly 
from the shore and soon is cutting her way across 
the fair Gulf of Corinth—the blue water curving 
upwards from her prow and falling off in snowy 
sheets of | foam. > 

“JZ cannot tell you that vessel’s name; I cannot 
tell you what kind of general cargo Bi carried ; 
but this I can say, that, all unknown to the captain 
and the crew, she had a treasure on board more 
precious to the world than a shipload of the purest 
gold. For that littlke man with the striking face 
whom we saw standing on the quay was Paul, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles; that woman to 
whom he spoke was Pheebe, the deaconess of the 
Church at Cenchrea and Paul’s sister in the Lord ; 
while that roll of manuscript which Paul gave to 
Phoebe was the epistle which lies before us, the 
epistle which Paul wrote from Corinth to the 
Church which was in Rome, an epistle of such 
consummate importance to the future of Chris- 
tianity that Rénan is hardly exaggerating when 
he makes the startling statement that Phoebe, as 
she sailed away from Corinth, “carried beneath 
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the folds ‘of her robe the whole future of Christian 
Theology.» 
<The apostle begins this great letter by sending 
his salutations to the Christians at Rome, and 
expressing his desire to preach the gospel in their 
midst. He feels that the possession of the gospel 
puts him under a positive obligation to preach it— 
making him a\ debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians. } | And.then~in~-the-text..he.tells.us 
what, the » feelings-were-with, which ‘he--preached. this 
Sospel.. that-had~ ~-been,.committed . to. his. seestond, 
what. the... Teasons... that... gave those»-feelines*'their 
‘stiength:= 

Let us consider these two points — Paul’s 
feelings towards the gospel; and the reasons by 
which his feelings were inspired. 


I. Pauls feelings—He expresses his feelings 
towards that gospel of which he was a preacher 
when he says, “For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.” 

Now in order to appreciate the true worth of 
this declaration, we must consider the whole cir- 
cumstances in which it was made. For a Christian 
in these days to say that he is not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ may be no great proof of 
courage or devotion. Christianity has now gained 
a tremendous hold upon the world. It is inter- 
woven with our social institutions ; it is defended 
by vast and powerful interests; it is bulwarked 
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by no less powerful sentiments. But when we 
think of Paul’s declaration, we must remember 
that everything was different then. We must 
remember what Paul himself was, what was the 
peculiar character of his message, and what the 
aspect of the world to which he proclaimed it. 

Think of the man. We are apt to conceive of 
Paul the missionary as encircled from the first 
with a certain halo of greatness and glory. But 
that was not. the outward aspect of the great 
Apostle. Rénan tells us, not without some ground, 
that he was “an ugly little Jew”; and Paul him- 
self confesses that in bodily presence he was weak, 
and in speech contemptible. When he went from 
city to city he did not go like some proud bishop 
visiting his diocese, clothed in the robes of office 
and riding in a chariot of state. He went a poor 
stranger, meanly clad, dusty, footsore. And when 
he arrived in any new place, his first task in all 
likelihood was this—not to placard the walls with 
announcements that the celebrated Evangelist Paul 
had just arrived, but to go through the streets from 
shop to shop, trying to get some work to do at 
his trade as a weaver, so that by the labour of 
his own hands he might earn enough bread to 
keep body and soul together whilst he was preach- 
ing Christ in that city. 

Think next of Paul’s message. His message in 
brief was this, the gospel of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. Now to us the cross has become a 
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splendid symbol, full of precious meaning. It 
adorns the neck of beauty, it crowns the stately 
spire, it is reverenced by countless millions as a 
sacred sign of the divinest love. But in Paul’s 
day the cross was the emblem of everything that 
is despicable and wretched. The gallows and the 
guillotine give us only a partial idea of the ab- 
horrence in which it was held. And Paul’s 
doctrine, his enemies said, was the doctrine of a 
crucified carpenter; the story that a man who 
had been executed as a malefactor under Pontius 
Pilate, was the Lord and Saviour of the world! 
Yes, Christ crucified was a stumbling block unto 
the Jews, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; and 
this must not be forgotten by us when we hear 
Paul boldly affirming, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.” 

But think, again, of the world to which Paul 
made his appeal, Think especially of that great 
city of Rome, of which he himself was specially 
thinking when he said, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ,’ and in which the might of the 
old heathen world found its fullest expression. On 
her seven hills, of yore, Rome sat in queenly majesty, 
with her Pagan temples, her marble palaces, her 
rolling chariots, her proud senators, her gay 
courtiers, her thousands and tens of thousands 
swarming through her streets. And great as she 
was in herself, how much greater she appeared to 
one who remembered that this was the mighty 
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heart of all civilisation, every beat of which sent 
a throb of life pulsing out almost to the extremities 
of the known world—to the fringes of the 
Caledonian forests, and to the sandy wastes of the 
Sahara; to the shores of the India Ocean, and to 
those Pillars of Hercules where the earth seemed 
to end. Might not a poor unknown Christian 
preacher, as he looked forward to the day when 
he himself should stand in the crowded streets of 
this majestic and imperial city, feel somewhat 
abashed at the thought of attacking heathendom 
in its very citadel, with nothing but this new, 
despised gospel of Jesus Christ ? 

And do not imagine that Paul was altogether 
insensible to the paralysing fascination of Rome. 
The very order of his thoughts proves to us that he 
was not. He declares that “even in Rome also” 
he is ready to preach the gospel; and then he goes 
on immediately to add, “ For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ ”"—clearly indicating that there 
was that about Rome which might almost make a 
Christian preacher shrink from proclaiming his 
message there. Yes, Paul did feel upon his spirit 
the deep spell of “the Eternal City”; for he was 
not only a scholar, who knew full well what Rome 
had been, and was—he was himself a freeborn 
Roman citizen. But to Paul, brethren, the gospel 
of Christ was something greater, grander, more 
glorious by far than all Rome’s awful splendours, 
something in comparison with which this mighty 
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metropolis, with her Forum, her Capitol, her cloud- 
capped towers, her gorgeous palaces, her solemn 
temples, was only an insubstantial pageant, only 
such stuff as dreams are made on, only a dissolving 
view appearing for a little while upon the back- 
ground of eternity, and then vanishing away. 
While his gospel was the everlasting gospel, the 
enduring Word, something that should never pass 
away, even when heaven and earth shall pass away. 
And it was because he so conceived what the 
gospel really was, what it really could do for the 
souls of men, that Paul uttered this heart-piercing 
cry, as he faced the prospect of testifying for his 
Lord in the streets of Rome, “For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 


II. So much then for Paul’s feelings towards 
the gospel. Let us now look more closely at the 
reasons by which those feelings were inspired. Why 
was Paul not ashamed of the gospel of Christ ? 
He tells us himself why it was. 

1. In the first place, it was because of its 
divine power. “It is the power of God,” he 
says. 

There is something in the possession of power 
which keeps men from being ashamed. Even 
wickedness, although it may blush when it is weak, 
will often hold its head on high when it is con- 
scious of strength. Now Paul knew that his gospel 
was a gospel of power, This might seem in those 
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days a strange claim to make, for it was precisely 
this quality of power that Christianity appeared to 
lack. But Paul knew that there are different 
orders of power in the world, and that power is 
sometimes present where it is least discerned. A 
man looks weak and helpless amidst the awful 
forces of nature ; and yet in truth he is greater and 
‘stronger than them all, for, as Pascal said, even _ 
though the material universe were to rise against 
him and crush out his life, he would still raise him- 
self above it in the dignity of his self-conscious 
reason, and say, in the very act of expiring, “ Be- 
hold, I am mightier than thou.” It was not, after 
all, that huge brute strength of the Roman Empire 
which was the mightiest force in the world in which 
Paul lived. Paul was perfectly aware that Christ’s 
gospel was a greater power by far. He had both 
felt and seen how it could master the individual. 
Rome might throw her iron fetters round a man’s 
limbs ; she could not touch his spirit. But this 
gospel was a spiritual power, a power of God, a 
sharp two-edged sword piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and quick to dis- 
cern the thoughts and intents of the heart. And 
he saw.how, by conquering the individual, it was 
gradually conquering the world, and establishing 
a universal kingdom compared with which the 
glories of imperial Rome would ultimately fade 
away. 

It was only two and a half centuries from the 
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time that Paul tramped towards Rome in clank- 
ing chains along the Appian Way, when Christianity 
received throughout the Roman world the sanction 
of the emperor’s decree, and the holy Labarum, 
the banner of the Cross, began to be carried 
instead of the ancient eagles at the head of a 
Roman Legion. And by and by ardent missionary 
spirits, like Ulfilas and Patrick and Columba, took 
up the work for which Paul laid down his life, and 
carried the ruddy torch of gospel light and love 
which had fallen from his dying fingers, into the 
depths of the vast, gloomy forests of Germany, 
and along the rugged shores of our own northern 
isles. And now in countries which to the Romans 
had only a mythical existence, on continents which 
had no existence whatsoever even in their dreams, 
we see a great multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations and kindreds and peoples 
and tongues, standing up to bear witness to the 
divine power of that gospel of which the Apostle 
says that he was not ashamed. 

2, But again, Paul is thinking of the purpose 
of the gospel: “It is the power of God unto 
salvation,” 

Power by itself will not command our reverence, 
unless it is applied to worthy purposes. The 
victories of Alexander and Buonaparte excite our 
wonder, and yet the selfishness of their purpose 
prevents us from yielding them our truest ad- 
miration, But the gospel which Paul preached 
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was not only a power; it was a power unto 
salvation. 

The world had seen already many evidences 
of marvellous power. It had seen the witching 
power of genius, in Greek art and poetry and 
eloquence. It had seen the commanding power 
of law and discipline, in the vast armies and 
splendid organisation of the Roman empire. But 
a “power unto Salvation” was what it had not 
seen, and whdt it especially needed. Look at 
the dreadful picture of Roman society which is 
drawn in the closing verses of this chapter—and 
everyone who reads the literature or history of 
those times knows that this is only a truthful 
pencil sketch, without even a legitimate use of 
the brush and colours, of Roman life and manners 
in the apostolic age. Now the gospel was a sav- 
ing power. It came to save men from those vices 
into which they were madly plunging, and to lift 
them up to their spiritual dignity as the sons of 
God., And this purpose was being realised. Paul 
had seen it with his own eyes. He had seen 
men turned by Christ’s gospel from darkness to 
light. He had seen those who were grovelling 
in swinish abominations becoming “washed and 
sanctified and justified in the blood of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” And as 
he thought of this grand spiritual purpose of the 
gospel, of this salvation which it brought from 
sin in all its power and all its frightful conse- 
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quences, he was “not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ.” . 

3. Another reason why Paul was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ was because of its method. 
And what is its method? “To everyone that 
believeth.” It is belief in the gospel, it is faith in 
Christ’s person and Christ’s promise, that is the 
divine method of man’s salvation. | 

“Ms Matthew Arnold, in his once famous book 
on “ Literature and Dogma,” describes the work of 
Jesus, in bringing in a new righteousness, as con- 
sisting especially in two things, which he calls the 
method and the secret of Jesus. But the method 
of Jesus he strangely misapprehends, for he gives 
no place to faith, but makes it consist altogether 
in repentance, in attention to conduct, in the keep- 
ing of the commandments. No doubt it is true 
that these things belong to our Lord’s method ; 
but these are not the things which He puts first, 
and makes most prominent. Surely an unbiassed 
study of His words reveals to us that His essential 
method, the method of salvation which He con- 
stantly employs, is a living and personal faith in 
Himself? This, at all events, was the conviction 
of Paul; and it was this that helped to make him 
glory in the gospel—its method was so gracious. 
Jesus does not say, Be holy, and I will save you; 
Give attention to conduct, and then you shall be 
Mine. He says, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?” “Whosoever believeth in Me shall never 
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die” ; “Come to Me”; “ Follow Me”; “ Abide in 
Me.” Oh how royal a message this is, that salva- 
tion is the free gift of God, that it is not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to His mercy that He saves us; and that the way 
of salvation is the way of a living faith which brings 
us into vital union with Christ Himself, so that 
through this faith, as through an open channel, 
the power of God flows in unto the salvation of 
the soul. 

4. I have spoken of the power, the purpose and 
the method of the gospel: and now notice its 
universal scope. It brings salvation “to everyone 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” 

It was the Christianised imagination of Paul that 
first seized in its full force the glorious idea of the 
universality of Christ’s gospel. It was he who 
boldly cast off the swaddling-bands of Judaism, 
and insisted that while the gospel was meant for 
the Jew first, it was never meant for him alone. 
Already he had travelled through the coasts of 
Asia and Greece, declaring his message to men of 
every land and city. And he was planning now 
still wider journeys. He had resolved not only to go 
to Italy, but thereafter to cross over into Spain ; 
never halting in his course until the broad Atlantic 
barred his way. For Paul’s gospel was for every 
nation. The wise Greek might sneer and call it a 
thing of foolishness; the haughty Roman might 
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turn away in silent scorn. But Paul’s answer was: 
“QO wise Greek, O proud Roman, this gospel is for 
you. It is the universal gospel, the gospel of 
humanity. It knows no distinctions of race or 
colour or class or creed. And for this same reason 
I am not ashamed to preach it anywhere—because 
it is the power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believeth.” 

Is not Paul’s attitude to the gospel an example 
to us? What reason have we to be ashamed of 
this gospel? And yet is it not true that sometimes ~ 
we are ashamed of it? Not ashamed of Christ, 
perhaps; not ashamed of a connection with His 
Church; but ashamed of Christ’s spirit, ashamed 
to carry our Christianity with us right through the 
world of men, in all our family and business and 
social relations. Paul was willing to proclaim the 
gospel even in the streets of Rome. But we rather 
think that a little judicious compromise is sometimes 
useful, and that when we go to Rome we should do 
as the Romans. 

Let us remember, dear brethren, what is meant 
by being a Christian. It does not mean to join a 
congregation, to attend a Church, to sit down at the 
Lord’s Table. It means that we should be Christ’s, 
because Christ is ours. And just in proportion as 
Christ is ours and we are His, the thought of shame 
will be driven away. Nay, rather we shall say, God 
forbid that I should glory in anything else. And 
so, wherever we go, in whatsoever circumstances, 
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in whatsoever company, we shall be ready to show 
the colours under which we fight, and to cry, in the 
bold undaunted spirit of this grand old Christian 
soldier: “I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth.” 


IV 


ENLARGEMENT IN DISTRESS 
‘¢ Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress.” —PSALM iv. I. 


HE third and fourth Psalms are regarded by 
Bible students as two companion Psalms. 
They are commonly spoken of as David’s “ Morning 
Psalm” and “Evening Psalm.” In the one he 
greets the morning light with the words, “I laid 
me down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord 
sustained me.” In the other he hails the shadows 
of the evening with words still more beautiful, “ I will 
both lay me down in peace, and sleep: for thou, 
Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 

But the connection between these Psalms does 
not depend merely upon the fact that the one is a 
Psalm of the morning, and the other a Psalm of 
the night. The probability is that they were both 
composed at the same period of David's life. 
Bishop Perowne points out that the thoughts and 
turns of expression in the one are not unlike those 
in the other; and he suggests that the interval 
between the two Psalms may only have been the 
interval between the morning and evening of the 
same day. Now the inscription prefixed to the 
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third Psalm informs us that 7¢, at all events, was 
written in that most trying period of David’s life 
when he fled from Absalom his son. And if we 
accept the evidence of that inscription (and there 
seems in this case nothing in the Psalm itself to 
contradict it), we may assign the fourth Psalm with 
some likelihood to the same period. 

These two Psalms, then, are Psalms of distress, 
utterances of a soul that is crying to God out of 
the depths. And yet none the less they are songs 
of faith, songs of hope, songs of rest in God. 
There is a wonderful blending in them of two 
strains of feeling—sorrow on the one hand, glad- 
ness on the other; deep darkness, but also the 
light that streams from God’s own countenance. 
And in the text we see that the gladness comes 
out of the sorrow, and the light shines out of the 
darkness ; for “Thou hast enlarged me,” says the 
Psalmist, “when I was in distress,” 

“Enlargement in distress”: that is the topic 
which rises out of the text; the topic on which I 
should like to speak to you for a little. 

And this is a topic, brethren, which, at the present 
day, has great need to be emphasised. For we are 
living in an age which has grown very sensitive 
to its own pain, an age which is very impatient of 
suffering in every shape and form. We have among 
us a school of thinkers who make it their special 
object to discover the pain and sorrow of the world. 
They set it all before us with most vivid language 
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in all its harrowing details; and then they argue 
that a world so full of misery is not a world in 
which any God can rule, and that a life so wretched 
as the life of man would soon be ended, if only men 
were logical, by an act of universal suicide. But 
common sense, brethren, not to speak of Christianity, 
tells us that these Pessimists, as they call them- 
selves, are giving a fictitious prominence to what is 
only one aspect of the case. They harp continually 
upon the suffering of the world, but they do not 
take proper account of all the happiness in the 
world. And further they ignore the great fact that 
| suffering is one of the chief forces which contribute 
to the development both of the individual and of 
the race. For is not this part of the teaching of 
that great doctrine of evolution which more and 
more is being accepted by thoughtful Christian 
men as the probable method of God’s operation in 
the world? Life is a struggle, a struggle in which 
suffering is inevitable ; but through the ages there 
runs an increasing purpose, and the world is being 
enlarged through its distress. oh ad thw 
}-do—net-wish,-however;-to- y, Subject 
‘a ited ; ical PRE 
those practical aspects which belong to the personal 
{experience of individual men. 


I, And-tT-remark, In the first place, that through 
distress, there comes az enlargement of personal 
character. In this world into which we have been 
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born, no character ever grows large and strong 
except by experience of suffering. It may be 
different in other worlds; but at all events in a 
world like ours, a world of evil and sin, there is 
nothing that elevates, and refines, and dignifies, and 
strengthens character as suffering does. The word 
“character” is a Greek word, and comes from a 
Greek verb which means to cut out, to carve or 
engrave as with a graving tool. Character is that 
which is cut out or engraved with a sharp tool: 
and suffering is the sharp tool with which the work. 
is chiefly done. We have all seen how suffering 
strengthens character, how it brings to light the 
hidden qualities of a man, and teaches him courage 
and endurance and self-reliance. Go to the City 
and ask who are the strongest men, the men of 
most character, in the world of business; and 
you will find that they are not those who were 
brought up in the easy lap of luxury, and for 
whom all things were made plain from the first ; 
but the men who had to bear the yoke in their 
youth, to face much adversity and opposition, 
and so to press onwards through struggle and 
suffering. 
I have read of a great botanist who at one time | 
in his life was exiled from his native land, and had 
obtained employment as an under-gardener in the 
service of a nobleman, that while he was in this 
situation his master received the present of a 
valuable plant, the nature and habits of which were 
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quite unknown to him. It was given to the care 
of the head-gardener, and he, supposing it to be of 
tropical growth, put it into a hothouse, and treated 
it like other hothouse plants. Under this treatment 
the strange plant began to wither and die. One 
day the under-gardener asked permission to examine 
it,and as soon as he had done so he said, “ This is an 
Arctic plant, and you are killing it with this hot- 
house treatment.” So he took it out to the open 
air, and heaped pieces of ice around it, to the great 
astonishment of the head-gardener. But the result 
justified his wisdom; for immediately the plant 
began to revive, and was soon perfectly healthy 
and strong. The story of that plant is a parable 
of human character. It is ease, not difficulty, that is 
dangerous. Put a man under hothouse treatment, 
surround him with luxury, hedge him in from op- 
position ; and you take the surest means of sapping 
him of life-and power. But teach him to suffer ; 

\ _and you teach him to be strong. 

But in a large character, sympathy must be 
present as well as strength. Without sympathy 
no character can possess that breadth which is so 
essential to its perfecting ; and there is no such 

|_teacher of sympathy as suffering. Have you not 
felt this yourself? Have you not learned to be 
gentler and kinder to others through the sorrows 
of your own heart? There was a time when you 
heard of death entering into other homes without 
realising what that meant, without greatly concern- 
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ing yourself about it. But now, because of certain 
experiences through which you have passed, the 
case is altogether different. There are books on 
your shelves which you can hardly bear to open 
since they were shut by vanished hands, There 
are drawers full of faded little relics into which you 
can never look without a pang. And these undying 
memories of loss work constantly within you, and 
touch your spirit to a finer sympathy ; so that now, 
when you hear of those who are passing by that 
same way as you trod heretofore, your heart grows 
very tender towards them, and longs in some way 
to partake of their load. I remember myself when } 
a dark cloud had fallen on our home, because God 
had taken away our first-born and only child, that 
among the many kind and comforting letters we 
received there were some that came from those who 
were almost or altogether strangers ; and without 
exception the reasons which those strangers gave 
for writing was just this—that they too, in the 
early years of their married life, had passed through 
the very same trial. That is the way, brethren, in 
which God uses us to help one another. And this 
is one reason, perhaps, why He sometimes causes 
us to suffer—‘“that we may be able to comfort them 
which are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith | 
we ourselves are comforted of God.” And how 
greatly it enlarges the heart to learn this deep 
lesson which is only taught by suffering —‘“ to 
learn,” as one has said, “ what other lives are like ; 
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and so to grow more gentle towards them, and 
_ more wishful to help them.” 


II. But let us pass to another way in which 
there comes enlargement through distress. I have 
spoken of the enlargement of personal character ; 

[but Think BOW"of the larger and surer place which 
suffering gives us in the world of men. There is 
something, brethren, in the experience of suffering 
which enhances a man’s social influence. In every 
walk of life the men of sorrows are the men of 
power. We may not be able fully to explain why this 
is so; but we know quite well that the very fact of 
suffering gives a man a claim upon us, and a hold 

| over us, which nothing else can give. If you learn 
that your neighbour has suddenly come into a large 
fortune, or that his business is expanding with 
remarkable rapidity, it does not usually fill you 
with any great delight. But if you hear that he is 
lying on a sick-bed near to death, or that he has 
lost a beloved wife or child, at once you are deeply 
touched; and if you could do anything to help him or 
to comfort him, you would gladly do it. “Under our 
present conditions,” says a thoughtful writer of the 
present day, “there is something in the very expan- 
siveness of joy which dissociates, while sorrow seems 
to weld us together, like hammer-strokes on steel.” 

~ Why is it, for example, that David lives in the 
thoughts of men as Solomon does not? Solomon 
was a more brilliant genius, his reign was more 
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conspicuous and glittering. And yet to you and 
me “Solomon in all his glory” is little more than 
a departed name, while David is a brother and a 
friend. Is it not in great part because David is the 
Old Testament man of sorrows, because David drank 
so deeply of the bitter cup, because David’s Psalms 
tell us of one who learned in suffering what he 
taught in song, and so cause us to hear across the 
long, long years the throbbings of a heart most Hg. 
our own? 

And, passing to the power of Jesus’ name, do we 
not find, even in His case, that the influence which 
He exerts is an emanation from His Cross? “I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” Suppose it had been possible for Christ 
to work out salvation for us without drinking of 
the cup of sorrow, without dying upon the Cross of 
shame, do you think that the name of Jesus would 
have wielded such a mighty power in human history? 
Is it not that pale face beneath its crown of thorns, 
that racked and bleeding figure nailed to the bitter 
tree—is it not these things that bring us near to 
the deepest secrets of the gospel of Christ? He was 
made “ perfect through sufferings ””—not perfect in 
His own nature, for that was perfect already, but per- 
fect in His power to touch and save and bless ; and 
so His dominion was enlarged through His distress. 

And may we not find an immediate illustration 
of that enlargement of social power which comes 
through distress, as we turn our eyes to-night to the 
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royal palace, and think of our own queen and her 
widowed daughter,* and of the place which they 
occupy just now in the thoughts and sympathies 
and prayers of the people of these realms? Ina 
democratic age like ours, the dignity and glory and 
responsibility of a throne do not always touch the 
imagination and sympathy of the common people ; 
but sore afflictions will always do it. During the 
long reign of Queen Victoria, many heavy sorrows 
have fallen upon her and upon her royal house. 
And who of us but sympathises most deeply in 
those sorrows of the Royal Family, which enable 
us to realise their oneness with us in the kinship of 
humanity? How tragic and pathetic the present 
circumstances are, as the bereaved princess and her 
aged mother sit waiting for the ship that is bringing 
home their dead. I cannot help thinking of the 
words of one, who when he lived expressed the 
nation’s feelings for the Queen as no one else has 
ever done, and who tells us in a certain place of 
another ship for which he himself waited on the 
shore, until it should bring home the body of his 
much-beloved friend. May we not apply his lines 
to that royal mother and her daughter, as they wait 
and watch for this mournful home-coming ? 
‘““T hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 


I see the cabin window bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel. 





* The Princess Beatrice. 
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“Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife, 
And travell’d men from foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 
And thy dark freight, a vanish’d life.” 

May the God of all comfort be with those sorrow- 
ful ladies to-night, and strengthen them for all the 
trying duties and experiences which this week will 
bring. And may He enlarge their hearts in their 
distress, lifting up their eyes unto Himself who 
sits above the everlasting hills, and from whom 
our help cometh; and comforting them also with 
the assurance of that human sympathy which, 
next to the Divine love and the Divine pity, is 
the refuge and strength of the soul. 


III. “ Thou hast enlarged me when I was in dis- 


tress.” When David said that, there can be little as 


doubt that he was thi thinking most of all of a religious 
enlargement—an Vilaieeren of his heart towards 
God, and an enlargement of God’s mercy towards him. 
For this is another aspect, and it is the highest aspect, 
of that enlargement which comes through distress.- 

(Sorrow and suffering are great teachers” of 
religion. Philosophers who set themselves to 
explain the origins of religions, tell us that it 
was the transience of all human things, the pain 
of parting, and all the dissolutions caused by 
-death, which first led men to turn their thoughts. 
upwards in search of a God. 


“ Change and decay in all around I see— 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 
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Well that is a mere hypothesis of men who have 
studied the philosophy of religion; but, at all 
events, we know that in the actual experience 
of individuals, sorrow has oftentimes proved to 
be a mediator between God and man. “ Before 
I was afflicted,” says a Psalmist, “I went astray ; 
but now have I kept thy statutes.” And how 
often the same thing has happened since that 
Psalmist of the ancient days sang the story of 


his experience— ; ;' : 
free efirs ar A aa arn hath Sd 
“Eyes which the preacher-could-not-sehool 


By wayside graves are raiséd ; 
And lips cry, God be pitiful, mrertirelyrrules “ 

Which ne’er said, God be praiséd.” 
Thus men are enlarged through their distress, 
Their horizon grows wider and deeper. The 
sunlight fades, the night falls; but in the dark- 
ness a greater and more glorious world appears ; 
for the stars shine out from the immeasurable 
depths—those “ street lamps of the City of God,” 

But that is not all; for our enlargement in 

distress does not lie only in our new thoughts 
about God, but in God’s new mercies towards us. 
The Lord has special mercies for his children in 
distress, as a mother has kisses and caresses and 
fond soothing words for her little child who has 
hurt himself by a fall. Did you ever consider 
this, brethren, that there are stores of blessing 
held in reserve within the eternal treasuries, the 
fulness of which you can only know in the day 
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of trial? “Oh how great is Thy goodness,” says 
one, “which Thou hast laid up for them that fear 
Thee.” Yes, the treasures of His goodness are 
laid up against the time of need. You read those 
exceeding great and precious promises which tell 
what God will do for those who walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and for those who 
pass through the floods of deep waters, and for 
those who stand in the fierce blaze of the fiery 
furnace. “Beautiful words!” you say; and to 
you, in the meantime, they are nothing more 
than beautiful words. You cannot claim the 
special blessings of God’s promise, until you have 
met the special experiences for which the blessings 
are meant. But the time shall come, brethren ; 
the time shall come. And then, in the hour of 
your calamity, you shall know God’s tenderness 
‘and pity and power as you do not understand 
them yet, and your heart shall be greatly enlarged 
in the midst of your distress. 

Enlargement in distress—that has been my 
subject. But do not think, dear brethren, that 
enlargement comes always to those who are in 
distress. In one of two ways distress works—it 
makes a man either better or worse. We have 
seen it making people narrower and more selfish 
and more sullen. We have also seen it making 
‘them broader and more sympathetic, more con- 
siderate and more gracious. All depends upon 
their way of meeting it. Meet it with the 
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Psalmist’s faith, and the Psalmist’s hope, and the 
Psalmist’s patience; and then it will bring you 
this great blessing of a soul that is enlarged. O 
put your trust in God, brethren. While there be 
many that say, Who will show us any good? say 
ye to Him, Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us. For David’s God will hear 
you when you call; He will enlarge you in your 
distress ; He will have mercy upon you, and hear 
your prayer. 


Vv 


CHRIST THE INTERPRETER OF 
SCRIPTURE 


“* He opened to us the Scriptures.” —LUKE XXIV. 32. 


HESE words suggest the thought of the Scrip- 
tures as a book that is shut and sealed, and 

so needs to be opened ; a book that is not under- 
stood, and so needs to be interpreted. Sometimes 
the Bible has been shut by a tyrannical policy 
which has forbidden the people to read it for 
themselves. That is the traditional policy of the 
Church of Rome, as we were reminded not long 
ago by a remarkable letter which the Pope 
addressed to the Romish bishops in Scotland, in 
which he exhorted them to make every effort for 
the conversion of Scotland to “the true faith”; 
and proclaimed that private reading and interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, as practised in this country, is 
“unsafe, inadequate and useless.” Sometimes, 
again, the Bible has been a sealed book, because 
men have not possessed the Scriptures in their own 
tongue, or have been unable to read it, even though 
it was translated. None of these things, however, 
hid the Scriptures from the two disciples who 
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walked to Emmaus. - They belonged to a nation 
of Bible readers. There was no prohibition of the 
Old Testament in the land of Israel. And most 
likely those two men, from their very childhood, 
had been familiar with the Holy Scriptures. And 
yet to them the Bible was a sealed book; and 
it was necessary that the Lord Jesus Christ should 
come and open their eyes, before they could behold 
the wondrous things which are written there. And 
to-day, brethren, it is not very different. We have 
the Scriptures in our own tongue. Bibles were 
never so plentiful, never so cheap. No one dares 
forbid us to read God’s Word as freely as we 
please. But, notwithstanding, how true it is that 
heavy seals lie upon the Bible, and that Christ 
Himself must come to us as the opener and inter- 
preter of His Word. 


I. Here then is the first truth which the text 
suggests to us, that, even in a land of Bibles, the 
Bible zs largely a sealed book. 

1. One thing that seals the book is the want of 
any genuine study of it. The world so presses 
upon us in these days, with its multiplied interests 
of business and pleasure, that true Bible study 
gets crowded out. Our age is often called “a 
reading age” ; but the reading which characterises 
the present age is mostly of an ephemeral kind, 
We are not so much concerned, it has been said, 
to ask, “What is truth?” as to inquire, “ What’s 
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the news?” And so, when we read, we want to 
read something new—the latest piece of gossip, 
the latest sensation, the latest telegram, the last 
edition of the evening paper, the last book of the 
newest popular author. But the Bible is a very 
old book now; and we imagine that we are pretty 
familiar with all it has got to tell us. And the 
result is just this, that we miss the wealth of its 
hidden treasures. For: there is no royal road, 
brethren, to real Bible knowledge. The strongest 
faith, by itself, will not supply the lack. We 
must go and search the Scriptures, if we would 
learn what wonderful things they have to teach 
us, about God and the soul, about Christ and 
salvation. 

2. But passing from this, and coming to those 
who really have some claim to be considered readers 
of the Word, may we not say that the book is often 
sealed by the personal bias with which tt ts read? 
It was so with those two men. They knew the Old 
Testament very well, they were familiar with all 
the Messianic prophecies ; but in their reading of 
those prophecies they were strongly biassed, biassed 
especially by two influences—their dogmatic notions, 
and their personal ambitions. Like all the Jews 
they had certain fixed opinions about the Messiah’s 
kingdom, What they looked for was a worldly 
kingdom of great glory and power, and in spite of 
all the life and ministry of Jesus, they still persisted 
in reading their own warped imaginations into the 
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language of the Old Testament prophets. The 
Messiah would set up His throne in Jerusalem, He 
would drive the Romans into the sea, He would 
exalt Israel above all the Gentile nations. “We 
trusted,” they said to the stranger who talked with 
them by the way, “we trusted that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel.” And doubt- 
less they were under the influence of personal 
ambitions as well. If the twelve apostles, if men 
like Peter and James and John, cherished their vain 
ambitious hopes right up to the night before the 
crucifixion, depend upon it these men of the wider 
circle of discipleship had their own ambitions too, 
If they did not dream of sitting on the right hand 
and the left hand of the throne, at all events they 
looked for their full share of honour and glory. 
So they read their Bibles with blinded eyes. How, 
for example, could they understand the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, with such thoughts and feelings 
in their hearts? How could they believe that the 
Christ was to be “a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief” ? 

Now, in like fashion, we come to the Bible our- 
selves with our fixed notions and our selfish feelings. 
We find in the Bible what we bring to it; we find 
what we wish to find. It smites down upon our 
foolishness, our ignorance, our selfishness, our pride : 
we read the words; but never think of applying 
them to ourselves. Our eyes are blinded by the 
“earthborn ciouds” which rise up from our sinful 
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hearts. Sometimes, even in Glasgow, there comes 
a day of almost perfect atmosphere, when the distant 
hills that stand round about the city appear upon 
the horizon blue and beautiful. The very next day, 
it may be, a yellow fog has settled down; and how 
different the world around us looks through that 
thick veil of soot and haze. There is such a thing, 
brethren, as spiritual atmosphere; and our eyes 
must be cleared from the mists and fogs of ignor- 
ance and prejudice and passion, if we are to see the 
beauty and glory of the Word of God. 

3. There are some parts of the Bible, however, 
which we cannot rightly understand, because we 
have never had the kind of experience to which they 
make their special appeal. For, after all, there are 
many things even in the divine Revelation which 
can only be learned in the school of experience. 
Was it not so with those two men? Jesus had 
spoken to His disciples again and again concerning 
the doctrines of the Cross and the Sepulchre; but 
His words had made little impression on their 
minds. It was not until they had actually seen 
their Master hanging on that dreadful tree, and laid 
away in that dark hopeless tomb, that their hearts 
were fully prepared to receive the truth. It was 
Jesus in His sufferings that fitted them to under- 
stand what Isaiah said about the suffering Redeemer. 
It was their own experience of sorrow that taught 
them to appreciate the glory and attraction of the 
Man of Sorrows. It was the fact that Christ had 
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died that now enabled them to receive the doctrine 
of His resurrection. 

Is it not always so, brethren, with a great deal 
of the truth that we find in the Bible? The truth 
is hidden from us, until we have been brought 
experimentally into the condition that qualifies us 
for accepting it. We have read a Psalm of comfort 
a hundred times; but it is not until we are living 
through the very experience of the man who wrote 
it long ago, that it sinks into the heart as a word 
of divine power. George Macdonald says that “as 
we grow ready for it, somewhere or other, we find 
what is needful for us in a book or a friend.” The 
words are certainly true of that Book of books 
which tells us of the Friend of friends. With 
every new experience that comes, we may find the 
very message which that experience requires, wait- 
ing for us in the pages of the Bible. A man reads 
how Jesus took young children in His arms, and 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God”: and he thinks, What a fine text for Sunday 
School children. But some day that man has to 
stand, helpless and heart-broken, by a bed-side, 
watching the last breath of life fluttering from the 
lips of his own little child ; and then, if he has any 
faith in Christ at all, he feels the blessed power 
and promise of the Saviour’s words. Or, again, we 
read the assurance that the Lord will be with His 
people when they are passing through the floods of 
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great waters: and we think of the beauty of the 
Bible imagery. But some day the Jordan suddenly 
swells around us, and the waves and billows roll 
over our heads; and our hearts are opened then to 
understand the sweetness and the comfort of the 
Scriptures. 

This is one great secret, brethren, of the in- 
exhaustible riches of the Bible. It is new every 
morning, because it has a special message for the 
new experience of every day. It has a message 
for sorrow, and a message for joy. It has loving- 
kindness for the daytime, and songs for the night. 
It is one thing in the days of our youth, and 
another thing in the midst of our years, and yet 
another when the strength fails and the locks grow 
white as snow. We cannot anticipate the ex- 
perience, and so we cannot anticipate the message. 
But if we make this Book of God our constant 
companion, we shall find that, according as we are 
ready for it, Christ will reveal to us, one after 
another, the wondrous things which it contains. 


II. But pass now from thinking of the Bible as 
a sealed book, and mark how Christ comes as the 
Interpreter of Scripture. 

On the wide scale of history, it is very plain that 
this is the case. One of the early Fathers said: 
“The New Testament is concealed in the Old, the 
Old Testament is revealed in the New.” Another 
way of putting the same thought would be to say 
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that Christ is concealed in the Old Testament, while 
the Old Testament is revealed in Christ. Until the 
appearing of the Son of God, the Old Testament 
was, to a certain extent, a sealed book. The 
sacrifices of the Law, the visions of the Prophets, 
the voices of the Psalms, all had a significance in 
them which only Christ Himself could make fully 
apparent. The Old Testament was like that book 
which John saw in his great vision—the book 
sealed with seven seals, which none could open save 
that Lion of the tribe of Judah who was also the 
Lamb that had been slain. And as with the Old 
Testament, so also with the New; as with the first 
Advent, so also shall it be with the second. There 
are parables and sayings and promises of Jesus 
Christ, the full meaning of which the Church shall 
never understand until the Lord Himself shall 
appear in His glory, shedding the bright light of 
His own presence upon all the mysteries of His 
Kingdom and His Word. 

But passing from that broader view of things, is it 
not true that Christ must be personally revealed to 
the individual heart, in order that the meaning of 
His Word may become plain? Take the first great 
revelation of Christ to the soul, His revelation as 
Saviour and Redeemer. Is it not true, as Paul 
says, that “if any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creation: old things are passed away; behold all 
things are become new?” The very face of the 
world looks different, and not less different the face 
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of the Scriptures. We used to think this book so 
dry, and uninteresting and tiresome; but now we 
say, “there is none like that: give it me.” You 
know how interesting a guide book becomes when 
one is living in a strange country; although at 
home it is usually about the last book that people 
think of reading. Even so, when a man has been 
- brought into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, he 
wishes to know everything he can about this 
wonderful realm in which he is living now—its 
beauties and glories, its history and prospects, its 
inhabitants and laws; and thus he turns instinctively | 
to the only book in which he can find the knowledge 
that he seeks. L 

And with every fresh revelation of Christ, there 
comes a fresh revelation of His Word. The vision 
of the Christ who died for our sins floods all the 
Scriptures with light: but some day the Lord comes 
to His children in another form, as he appeared to 
John in Patmos on that Sabbath morning long ago, 
saying, “I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and 
behold I am alive for evermore.” Then, in the 
light of the great certainty of the living Christ, 
large tracts of the New Testament which were 
previously obscured grow bright and clear ; and we 
begin to understand what is meant by the revela- 
tion of the mystery which was hidden from ages 
and from generations, “which is Christ in you, the 
hope of glory.” And is there not room for further 
revelations? What if again we hear the Lord’s 
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voice saying: “For the Son of Man shall come in 
the glory of His Father, with His angels, and then 
shall He reward every man according to his works”? 
From the vision of the dying Christ, and the vision 
of the living Christ, we turn to this great vision of 
the coming Christ—the Christ who shall come back 
even as He went away, and shall set up His throne 
in glory and judgment. Then what a flood of light 
falls upon many neglected passages of Scripture ; 
and how the shining horizons stretch out before us, 
as we cast our eyes around the kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ. 

Brethren, it is only in Christ and through Christ 
that we can understand the Scriptures. ‘The Lord 
must manifest Himself, at sundry times and in ~ 
divers manners, so that, in the light that falls from 
His own Person, we may discern the meanings and 
the mysteries of His Holy Word. 


III. I have spoken of the sealing of the Scrip- 
tures, and of Jesus Christ as the Opener and Inter- 
preter of the sealed Book. Let me say one word 
before I close’ about che conditions upon which Christ 
comes with Hrs revealing light. 

First, I would say, Christ comes to those who 
earnestly study His Word, and seek to discover its 
meaning. Those men of the Emmaus road were 
students of the Scriptures. The passages which 
Jesus quoted they were very familiar with, and had 
often read and pondered. It was because of their 
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deep interest in the subject that the Lord talked 
with them by the way, and opened the Scriptures 
unto them. We too must be diligent readers of the 
Word. Amidst all the distractions of our daily life, 
we must find time to give heed to it. Amongst 
all the multitude of books which call for our atten- 
tion, we must give the first place to this first of 
books. There are many things in it which are 
hard to understand ; but there is no doubt that, if 
we read it earnestly and prayerfully, the Lord will 
come some day to us also, and will teach us that 
which we long to know. 

But remember, again, that we must be Jovers a 
the Lord Himself, as those men were. For certainly 
there can be no question of their love. It was love 
that day that made their hearts so sad. And love 
is still the golden key that opens the locked door. 
Love gives an insight which no intellectual effort 
can procure. And if our hearts burn within us 
when Jesus speaks, our eyes shall not be long in 
opening to understand His Word. 

And then, when the truth comes, we must be 
found welling to accept it and obey tt. It may be 
contrary to all our opinions, to all our expectations, 
even sometimes to all our desires. But one great 
secret of Christian knowledge is the ready obedience 
of faith, “If any man is willing to do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” It is our unwillingness 
to receive and obey the truth that so often keeps us 
back from fuller revelations. Let us seek, brethren, 
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to have the open, loving, faithful hearts of those two 
men who met with Jesus by the way. Let us plead 
with Christ to stay with us and be our Teacher. 
Abide with us, O Lord, not only when the evening 
falls, but when the morning shines. Come into our 
hearts, not as a passing guest, but as a constant 
friend. We cannot have Christ walking visibly 
beside us on the road; but why should we not 
have Him continually talking with us by the way, 
and opening unto us the Scriptures? May it be so 
with us all. Amen. 


VI 


THE GROUND OF CHRISTIAN 
CERTAINTY 


“T know whom I have believed, and am persuaded,” —2 TIM, I. 12. 


Y subject is, “The ground of Christian 
certainty.” No one who reads the Gospels 
and Epistles can fail to see that one great note of 
the original teaching of Christianity was certainty 
regarding the truth. To Jesus Christ and to His 
apostles, the spiritual world was not a “great 
perhaps,” but an “everlasting Yea”; the grounds 
which a Christian had for believing were not nicely- 
balanced probabilities, but things of which a man 
might be just as sure as he was of his own 
existence. The words “verily, verily,” with which’ 
Jesus introduced His deepest and most solemn 
utterances, are significant words. If there was 
anything that He promised to His disciples, He 
promised them religious certainty. He did not 
promise ease, or worldly prosperity, or immunity 
from tribulation. He told them that they must 
follow His footsteps whithersoever He led. “One 
step might be into a pool of sunshine, the next 
into a pool of tears, and the next into a pool of 
79 
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blood.” But, at all events, they should know 
whither they were going. “He that followeth Me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.’ “And ye shall know the truth, and the 

{ truth shall make you free.” 

\— And when we take Paul as the grand type of 
the apostolic spirit, we find in him an absolute and 
unfaltering certainty with regard to the great saving 
truths of Christianity. Paul was one who never 
wavered—“a man who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward.” He knew full well where 
he was going. He was just as sure of God, and 
Christ, and the celestial glories; as he was of his 
own body and his own soul. “I know whom I 
have believed,” he cried, “ and am persuaded.” 

In the days in which we live, it is often taken 
for granted that we Christians have no solid ground 
of certainty beneath our feet. Agnosticism is a 
prevailing tendency of modern thought, and Agnos- 
ticism smiles at the positiveness of the Christian 
claim. It does not sneer, it does not revile, as the 
older opponents of Christianity used to do; it smiles 
half sadly, and says, “ Your creed is very beautiful, 
and if only we could share it along with you, and 
shelter ourselves beneath its shadow, we should be 
very thankful to do so.” But it indicates, all the 
same, that our faith is built upon a foundation of 
uncertainties and unrealities, and is little better than 
an oriental fairy-tale, or some relics from the old 
mythologies. And even faithful Christian men are 
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apt to be affected by this prevailing temper of mind. 
Doctors tell us that when infectious germs are in 
the atmosphere, a man often inhales some of these 
bacilli without taking the disease to which they 
pertain. His health is so good, and his vitality so 
full, that he is able to cast the impure and dangerous 
elements out of his system. And yet these evil 
germs create a war within his blood which does 
affect him, and reduces for a time his physical tone. 
A similar thing happens in the spiritual world. 
When the air is full of poison, some of the poison 
is apt to get into the blood, and to lower the vitality 
of Christian faith. Perhaps some of us are passing 
through this very experience. We need some 
spiritual tonic, some reassuring influence, and it 
‘may strengthen us and help us, if we go back to 
the first elements of our faith, and ask ourselves, 
What are the real grounds of Christian certainty ? 


I. Now, there are many who wale say at once, 
The certainty of Christian faith is’built upon the | 
Bible. It is there that we discover the personality 
of ‘God, and the historical truth about Jesus Christ, 
and the reality of the supernatural world. And, 
‘although the Bible has passed, and is still passing, 
through the fires of criticism, it is coming out un- 
‘scathed in everything that concerns its essential 
testimony. Nor can we read that wonderful book, 
‘and think of its wonderful history, without seeing 
and knowing that Christianity is not a thing of 
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“cunningly devised fables,” but a religion that is 
uilt upon the everlasting rock. 
pe Well,.no.doubt, there is much truth in this state- 
ment; and yet it needs to be qualified in more 
ways than one. There are multitudes of persons 
whose hearts have been filled with the Christian 
certainty, although they never possessed the Bible, 
and never read the Bible. It was so in the early 
years of Christianity ; for the first triumphs of the 
gospel were won before the New Testament was 
written. It is so still, in heathen lands, where men 
who have no Bibles, men who could not read the 
Bible even if they had it, believe in Christ because 
they have heard the word of the preacher. And, 
on the other hand, we must remember that there 
are men who read the Bible, and study it with care, 
and yet are not persuaded. And all this goes to 
show that the Bible, by itself, is neither necessary 
| nor sufficient, as the ground of Christian assurance. 
There are others who would build the certainty 
of faith upon the testimony of the Christian Church. 
Wonderful indeed is the power of that testimony. 
- Take it as you find it in the individual Christian. 
Remember the testimonies that some of you have 
heard from dying lips. Consider the evidence that 
comes from the holy life of a departed father or 
mother, or from the heart-quickening sight of one 
who carries through all the mud and mire of a 
great modern city, “the white flower of a blameless _ 
life.” Extend your view from the lives of in- 
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dividual Christians, and think of “the holy Church 
throughout all the world”—men of all continents, 
and climes, and colours, who live the life of faith 
in the Son of God, and who meet like us on this 
sacred day of peace and blessing in the power of 
the Saviour’s name; and how greatly the force of 
this testimony is multiplied and_ strengthened. 
And then remember that what we see in our own 
generation is what the world has now seen for 
more than sixty generations, during which the 
Church has been testifying for Christ, by its worship 
and its work, by its blood and its tears; and who 
can deny that the splendour of the Church’s history 
furnishes a powerful evidence on behalf of the 
reality of the Christian claim? 

And yet, brethren, it is not by merely sitting 
down under the shadow of-a great historic Church 
that we attain to the certainty of absolute assur- 
ance. The testimony of others may bring us to 
the feet of Christ, as Andrew brought his brother 
to Jesus. The united testimony of the universal 
Church may come in to cheer us and confirm us, 
after our own choice is made. But, like those 
men of Samaria of whom John tells us, we cannot 
be completely satisfied with any testimony of 
others regarding the Saviour. We need to be 
able to say, “ Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying ; for we have heard Him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour 
of the world.” 
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There is another line of evidence which has 
sometimes been alleged as the ground of religious 
certainty ; and that is the reasoned arguments of 
the great apologists and defenders of the faith. 
Read those works of which Butler’s Analogy and 
Paley’s Evidences are well-known types, and you 
will find elaborate attempts to build up a con- 
vincing argument on behalf of Christianity, from 
nature and history, from Scripture and philosophy, 
and every other available source. The Church 
owes an immense debt to her great apologists, 
from the time of Origen and Tertullian down to - 
the present day. But I do them no injustice when 
I say that it is not through the gateway of 
apologetics that men find their way into the 
Kingdom of God. These arguments come in 
usefully to defend us from attacks, and to show 
the reasonableness of our Christian beliefs ; but it 
is something other than these that leads a man to 
exclaim, “I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded.” 


II. In what direction then, brethren, are we to 
look for the deep foundations of our religious 
certainty, if we find them neither in the Bible, 
nor in the Church, nor in the reason? I have 
no hesitation in replying that Fhe ultimate ground rod 
of Christian certainty lies in the positive facts of 
Christian | experience. ) 

(We~ all know the value and authority of ex- 
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perience in other directions. No certainty is so 
absolute as that which comes in this way. The 
sights I have seen with my own eyes; the words 
I have heard with my own ears; the thoughts 
which have passed through my own brain; the 
pains and pleasures, the joys and sorrows which I 
have felt in my own heart—these facts to me are 
certain, as no other facts can be. Now <there-is 
Baik serpsbeishdenlencsonst oxcotioone shi. in the 
realm of religion, experience brings with it the same 
certainty which it brings in any other sphere. 
There are some persons, strangeutOwsay, who try 
to disparage the value of experience in religious 
matters. They admit its importance in the ordinary 
regions of science, for ever since the days of Lord 
Bacon experiment has been the acknowledged test 
of truth. But, unlike Lord Bacon himself, they 
appear to think that it has no value, and no 
authority, when we come to speak of spiritual 
things. And so, when a Christian appeals to his 
own experience, they smile at his childishness, as 
if he ought to know that experience really has 
nothing to do with the matter. But surely that is 
a very unscientific way of dealing with that great 
body of human experience which is furnished by 
the history of Christianity. } In his work on “Social 
Evolution,” Mr Benjamin Kidd presses this point 
very forcibly. He shows how inconsistent it is 
for science, which deals so reverently with every 
smallest natural fact, with every other phase and 
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attribute of human life, to deal with religion—one 
of the most striking and persistent of all the 
phenomena of man’s existence in the world—as 
if it had no foundation in reason, and no great 
function to perform in the evolution of society. 
Jw e claim, then, that Christian experience is an 
authentic fact; and that it is upon the solid ground 
of Christian experience that Christian certainty is 
built. How does a man know whom he has 
believed ? How is he fully persuaded of Christ’s 
power to save him and to keep him? He knows, 
or. } answer, and is persuaded, by the experiences of 
his own heart and life. 

There are multitudes of men and women who 
are prepared to tell us of a great revolution which 
took place in their lives. They were haunted by 
a sense of guilt, when suddenly they passed into 
a world of forgiveness and peace; their minds 
were full of darkness, when suddenly they saw a 
great light; they were the slaves of sin and vice, 
when suddenly they obtained a sense of liberty, 
and an assurance of victory; they were in doubt 
as to the very existence of the spiritual world, when 
all at once it flashed upén them in the fulness of 
its splendour, so that they were just as sure of it 
as they were of the stars and seas and mountains 
upon which their eyes had looked. “What does it 
all mean?” you ask; and then they reply, “ Like 
Saul of Tarsus, we met with the living Jesus by the 
way. He called us, and we followed; He spoke 
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to us, and we obeyed; He touched our eyes, and 
we saw clearly. And now we are as certain of the 
presence of Jesus in the world, as we are of the 
presence of those human friends who meet us and 
gladden us day by day.” 

Not every Christian has an experience so strongly 
marked as this; for in the majority of cases the 
Christ-consciousness is a gradual growth, and not 
a sudden conviction. But whatever be the manner 
in which a Christian comes to a clear knowledge of 
the Lord, the fact remains that Christian men, in 
proportion to the reality and the depth of their 
Christianity, are able to testify that they know in 
Whom they have believed. They are conscious 
of a power above them working in their hearts. 
They. stretch out hands of faith and prayer, and 
there comes an answer. They take Jesus at His 
word, and He does not disappoint them. The 
more they put Him to the test, the firmer becomes 
their persuasion—until they can say, like Paul, that 
Christ and they are one: they are crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless they live; yet not they, but 
Christ liveth in them. 

Now there are men who know nothing of this 
experience, and yet speak of it as if it were’ 
altogether ridiculous. But, as I have said already, 
that is a very unscientific way of dealing with ex- 
perience. } The expert in chemistry or biology will 
not allow an outsider to criticise facts of which 
personally he knows nothing ; and in like manner 
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the man who knows nothing by experience of Jesus 
Christ and Christianity is really out of court—he 
has no proper claim to pronounce an opinion as to 
the facts. In the one case, as in the other, the 
principle holds good, Exferto crede: Listen to the ex- 
perts; let those speak who have had the experience. } 

But someone will say, Is it not possible, however, 
that what a man calls his religious experience may 
be only a delusion, only a hallucination of his own 
heart? Yes, certainly, that possibility must always 
be taken into account. There are such things as 
delusions and hallucinations. The Christian ex- 
perience does need to be verified. But it is capable 
of verification, as few things in human life are ever 
verified. 

First of all it is verified by its perszstence. A 
man may have hallucinations now and then; but 
in the case of sane men (and nobody, I suppose, 
pretends that all Christians are insane) it is impossible 
to. discount in this fashion an experience which 
persists through a whole lifetime, and grows stronger 
and clearer year by year. It is verified too by its 
moral results, It would be very strange, would it 
not, if all that is noblest and strongest in human 
character, and all that is purest and most progressive 
in human society, were due to certain foolish 
hallucinations? Strange, if a power like Chris- 
tianity, which works continually for righteousness 
and truth, should itself be resting all the while upon 
a foundation of vanity and lies. And then there is 
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the verification which comes to the individual from 
the experiences of countless other men. A man might } 
sometimes doubt his own experience, if it stood 
perfectly alone. But what if he sees it multiplied 
from a thousand different quarters? Scientific 
men have sometimes arrived at results of which 
they felt pretty confident ; but their confidence 
grew into an absolute certainty when other scientists, 
living in other parts of the world, and working by 
different methods, arrived at results precisely similar. 
Well here is a Christian man who has had his own 
experience—that wonderful experience which follows 
the entrance of Christ into the heart. But suppose 
it seems to him almost too wonderful to be true. 
Suppose the greatness of the wonder should itself 
beget a doubt. Well he goes out, and seeks the 
confidence of a brother Christian ; and, lo, he finds 
heart answering to heart. He opens a book of 
recent Christian biography, and again he finds a 
mirror held up to his inmost soul. He takes up 
the Misstonary Record of his Church, and reads 
about some poor creature in Africa or China upon 
whom the glory of God’s light has dawned, and 
again he is met by the same experience. He goes 
back through the generations to some ancient book 
like the Jmztatzon of Christ, or Augustine’s Confes- 
stons,and once more the same testimony is repeated. 
From men of every age, and every Church, and 
every land ; from men of mighty genius, and from 
men of very simple mind, there comes the same 
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story. Does he not feel that his own experience 
is justified, and made good, by this great cloud 
of witnesses? I venture to say that he is furnished 
now, in support of his faith in Christ, with a body 
of evidence more eagerly sifted, and more widely 
extended, than can be adduced on behalf of any- 
thing else in which men believe. 


Do not be ashamed of your experience, brethren ; 
for experience is a sure test of truth. Do not 
think that we who are Christians must wait in 
fear and trembling, until geologists have settled 
the age of the world, and anthropologists have 
settled the origin of man, and Hebrew scholars 
have settled the problems of the Pentateuch, 
before we can arrive at religious certainty. 
Remember the saying of the blind man whose 
eyes the Lord had opened: “ Whether He be a 
sinner or no I know not: one thing I know, that 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

Are there any among us who have never put 
Christ Jesus to the test? Let me tell you that you 
can never know the truth about Him until you do. 
You must make the venture. You must “come 
and see.” When Columbus long ago went sail- 
ing out into the west, he believed that he should 
come to land. There were many things that 
seemed to him to point in that direction. He 
could not be certain until he tried ; but he tried 
—and then he knew. And there are many things, 
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I will dare to say, which, even to those who stand 
outside of the Kingdom, point in the direction of 
Jesus Christ, and make it worth their while to 
put Him to the proof. Will you not do so? 
Will you not take Him at His word? Will you 
not taste and see how gracious the Lord is? Will 
you not come and learn for yourself how good the 
things are which have come out of Nazareth? 
By our own experience we promise you that if 
you honestly do so you shall not be disappointed ; 
but, like one of old, in due season “shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of Man.” 


VII 
THE MAN WITH THE INKHORN 


(TO YOUNG MEN) 


“ And behold the man clothed with linen, which had the inkhorn 
by his side, reported the matter, saying, I have done as Thou hast 
commanded me,” —EZEK. IX. 11. 


DO not intend, in what follows, to enter into 

the immediate meaning of Ezekiel’s striking 
vision, of which these words form a part; for I 
wish at present to give a wider and more general 
application to the text. This man with the ink- 
horn may stand for a class—the whole class of 
writers and literary men. He speaks to us of the 
power of the inkhorn. The Lord called for those 
who had charge over the city, and, behold, there 
came forth six men clad in armour, with swords 
in their hands, and one man clothed in linen, with 
only a writer’s inkhorn by his side. And when 
these men went forth together to do God’s bidding 
in the city, the man with the inkhorn went first, 
and with his pen he signified what the others were 
to do with their swords. Is not this symbolic 
of the power of the pen? Does it not remind 
us that, in spite of the glorification of brute force 
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which abounds on every side, the thinker is greater 
than the soldier, and the pen mightier than the 
weapons. of slaughter? The Pharaohs are for- 
gotten; but Moses lives. Alexander and Czsar 
and Bonaparte built up great empires, which 
quickly fell to pieces again; but Homer and 
Plato, Virgil and Dante, Shakespeare and Milton 
have gained for themselves a more enduring 
kingdom. The men of “blood and iron” do 
make a louder noise and a greater show; but the 


——“ poet, hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Sings his hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 


And when the man with the inkhorn comes’ 
back, recounting in the presence of God what he 
has done, and saying, “I have done as Thou hast 
commanded me,” that reminds us that this mighty 
power of the pen is a power which belongs to God, 
and which ought to be exercised in His sight, and 
for His glory, and in humble obedience to His will. 

The subject which this text suggests to me, and 
on which I wish to address myself especially to 
young men is, “Christianity and Literature.” And 
speaking on this subject, I would start from the 
position that the powers of literature belong of 
right to Jesus Christ, and that literature is included 
among those things of which Paul said to the 
Christian man: “ All are yours, for ye are Christ’s 
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and Christ is God’s.’ You will often hear 
Christianity and literature contrasted with each 
other, as if they were two hostile forces. Some- 
times this is done by the enemies of the gospel 
of Christ, who wish to persuade us that literature, 
with its free and critical spirit, leaves no room in 
the mind of a cultured man for the dogmas of 
religion. Sometimes, on the other hand, it is done 
by earnest but narrow-minded Christians themselves, 
who appear to think that literature is altogether 
superfluous, if it is not absolutely dangerous, to 
those who belong to the kingdom of Christ. They 
would endorse the famous sentence of the Caliph 
Omar, when he ordered the great and priceless 
library of Alexandria to be given to the flames. 
“Tf-all these writings,” he said, “agree with the 
Book of God, they are useless, and need not be 
preserved ; and, if they disagree, they are pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed.” But in spite of such 
representations from the one side or the other, the 
fact remains, on the one hand, that the greatest 
master minds of literature, during the nineteen 
centuries of our era, have bowed down before the 
Cross of Jesus Christ, and, on the other, that the 
Cross owes an immense debt to literature for its 
exposition and illustration and defence. 


I. Let us dwell for a little, more particularly, 
upon the close relation that exists between 
Christianity and literature. 
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I. One fact that meets us on the very threshold 
is this, that, humanly speaking, the Bible itself is a 
literary product. In order to produce the Bible, 
God called into His service the writer with the ink- 
horn by his side. Had there been no such thing 
as literature, there never could have been a Bible ; 
for no one would have been able either to write or 
to read. The literature of Egypt, in which Moses 
was so skilled, helped to fit him for the task of 
writing the sacred books that he gave to Israel ; 
and that long line of chroniclers and psalmists and 
prophets and evangelists and apostles who came 
after Moses, owed. to the powers of literature both 
the ability to write and the fact that their writings 
have been read by the world. And so in the Bible 
we see God as it were glorifying literature by that 
indwelling of His Holy Spirit in the sacred writings 
which we describe by the name of Inspiration. As 
our Lord Jesus glorified the human body by His 
inhabitation of it in the Incarnation, so we may say 
literature is transfigured and glorified by this special 
inhabitation of the Divine Spirit in the books of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

2. But, passing beyond the pages of the Bible, 
we see again how Christ-loving men have used the 
powers of literature for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom in the world. In the early days of the 
Church, Christianity owed very much to the literary 
gifts of men like Origen and Chrysostom, Tertullian 
and Augustine. And when we see the great days 
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of the Reformation dawning upon Europe, there is 
no doubt that we must associate that marvellous 
spiritual revival with the previous Revival of Letters. 
Luther was indebted for his knowledge of Greek to — 
those Greek scholars who, after the Fall of Con- 
stantinople, came flocking to the West, and who 
spread abroad that interest in the Greek language 
and literature, which by and by sent men back 
once more to the neglected pages of the Greek 
New Testament. And so we see Luther sitting all 
alone through the midnight hours in his high tower 
of the Wartburg Castle, in the very heart of the great 
Thuringian Forest. Before him lies his open Bible, 
and from the closest study of its pages he is seek- 
ing to apprehend the very mind of his Lord. When 
I was in the Wartburg some years ago, I was shown 
‘the place on the wall which was struck by the 
famous inkhorn that Luther flung at the Devil. 
You know the story. Satan was sorely perplexing 
him, as he sat there in the midnight wrestling with 
a difficult passage, and trying to render it into the 
homely tongue of the German people. At last, in 
his loneliness and high-strung tension, the image of 
the student’s brain was projected into the midst of 
the chamber, and Luther saw the Evil One himself 
standing before his eyes. I do not know why we 
should doubt the truth of the story that Luther 
actually flung the inkhorn by his side at some 
imagined phantom of the darkness. But whether 
the story is true or not, at all events there is a kind 
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of allegory in that inkhorn which left its stains upon 
the castle wall. For Luther did discomfit the Devil 
with an inkhorn; but it was by that translation of 
the Bible which came from his pen, and which is 
still one of the masterpieces of German literature, 
and by those other writings which shook the hearts 
of men like a mighty trumpet-blast, and destroyed, 
in most European lands, the awful domination of 
Rome. 

3. But, when we speak of literature, we have to 
go beyond the Bible, and beyond all purely religious 
writings. We have to think of that great world of 
books which includes history and science, philosophy, 
poetry and fiction. And may we not say that the 
best books in those various departments, whether 
written by Christian men or not, are all of them 
full of facts and principles that really illustrate and 
corroborate the teaching of the Bible? Gibbon was 
an infidel; and Gibbon declared that history is 
“only a register of the crimes, misfortunes and 
follies of mankind.” But, in spite of his poor ideal 
of history, Gibbon was himself a great historian, and 
no Christian man can read his classic volumes on 
the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” with- 
out feeling that that masterly record of facts is a 
record of the working of God’s everlasting laws. 
In those pages we see very plainly that the wages 
of sin is death, and that “the history of mankind is 
nothing else than the judgment of mankind.” 

And, when we pass to science, we find ourselves 
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standing face to face with the most wonderful 
revelations of God. As a devout student of science 
once said, “ We are learning to think God’s thoughts 
after Him”; we are treading in the paths along 
which He has gone before ; we are beholding His 
works, and marking the wisdom in which He has 
made them all. There is one of our familiar hymns 
which says of the Bible— 
“Tt gives a light to every age, 
It gives, but borrows none.” 

But that is manifestly a mistake, for the Bible does 
borrow light from every age as well as gives it. 
Year by year the discoveries of science are shed- 
ding down fresh rays of illumination, and helping 
us to a clearer understanding of the ancient 
Word. 

And, if we think of philosophy and poetry and 
fiction, in which we have to do, not so much with 
external facts as with the thoughts and feelings and 
principles that belong to our inner life, then, just 
because these departments of literature come nearer 
to the spiritual side of our being, they come more 
closely into touch with the Bible. Philosophy ends 
where religion begins, with the great thought of 
God. And poetry and fiction, by appealing to the 
imagination and emotions, help to keep alive in the 
heart of man that sympathy with others, and that 
responsiveness to the ideal element in life, which it 


is part of the function of Christianity to awaken 
and develop. 
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II. And now, having tried to show in this brief 
way how intimately Christianity is bound up with 
literature, I should like to give the young men who 
hear me some friendly counsels which are suggested 
by this subject. 

1. And, first, let me put the old apostolic in- 
junction which Paul addressed to a young friend : 
“ Give attendance to reading.” 

Give attendance to reading! It is a counsel 
which in these days is not unneeded by our young 
men. All around us there is a great and growing 
devotion to athletic interests, which threatens in 
many cases to swallow up all interests of a higher 
kind. Now bodily exercise is profitable, without 
doubt ; but it cannot be profitable to exercise the 
body until we have no time or strength left for the 
cultivation of the mind. You must not allow your 
love of football, cricket, golf, cycling, tennis, or what- 
ever it may be, to degenerate into an all-absorb- 
ing physical passion. Do not forget Browning’s 
question— 

“Thy body, at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?” __ 
Read the eighth Psalm, and hear what the Psalmist 
says about the dignity of man. What is it that 
gives man his dignity, that makes him a little 
lower than the angels, and crowns him with glory 
and honour, putting all other creatures under his 
feet? It is not the strength and agility of his 
body, for he compares very badly, in this respect, 
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with the horse, or the tiger, or the stag. His 
dignity lies only in the fact that to him God has 
given a reasonable soul. But this reasonable soul 
needs to be nourished and exercised by converse 
with other souls that are richer and greater and 
stronger than itself. Such souls come forth to 
meet us in the pages of their books, for “a good 
' book,” as Milton said, “is the life-blood of a master- 
spirit.” 

You must read, then, diligently, eagerly, carefully, 
if you would enlarge, and enrich, and strengthen 
your mind. And let me exhort you here to begin 
to form a little library of your own as early as 
possible. Do not be content with borrowing books, 
but have your favourite authors around you in your 
own room. Nothing helps more, I believe, to a 
true love of reading than the personal possession 
of books. And what pleasanter sight will you see 
than a young man’s treasured library? It does 
not need to be large; but remember this, in these 
days of cheap books five pounds will purchase all 
the great masterpieces of English literature. And 
why should a young man hesitate to spend five 
pounds on a library, when he does not hesitate to 
spend twice or thrice as much on a bicycle? 

“A young man,” says one, “may lodge in a 
very small room. But what do you mean by a 
small room? When I go into a young man’s 
room, and see on the wall a shelf of books ; when 
I take down Shakespeare, or Dante, or Tennyson, 
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or Carlyle, I do not know the size of that room. 
The walls are nothing, for that man holds the ends 
of the earth. For every taste like literature, or 
art, or science, or philosophy, is a window in the 
smallest room, and through the windows a man 
can see anything, right on to the throne of God.” 

2. But next, I would say, take heed what you 
read. The world is full of bad books, as well as 
of good books, for the man with the inkhorn, in 
not a few cases, has sold himself to the service of 
the Devil. Beware of bad books! If a book fills 
your mind with evil thoughts, or leaves a bad taste 
in your mouth, cast it from you at once. Why 
‘should a man feed his soul on filth and garbage, 
when he is free to walk through the garden of the 
Lord, plucking all manner of pleasant fruits? And, 
apart from what is positively bad, do not spend 
too much time on what is scrappy or ephemeral. 
Do not content yourselves with weekly journals, 
or even with monthly magazines. They may be 
well enough in their way, but they do not belong 
to the true kingdom of literature, that kingdom 
into which I would have you to press. 

With regard to the actual choice of books, a 
great deal has been written. Several years ago, 
Sir John Lubbock delivered a lecture on the 
subject which became quite famous, for, both in 
this country and on the Continent, it gave rise 
to prolonged discussions in the public press. Sir 
John Lubbock had drawn up a list of a hundred 
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books, with the Bible at the head ; but, while no 
one disputed the right of the Bible to the first 
place, there was the utmost diversity of opinion 
with regard to the remaining ninety-nine “best 
books in the world.” The truth is, I believe, that 
no one can draw up a perfectly satisfactory list 
for another. There are diversities of gifts, and 
diversities of taste. Provided you confine yourself 
to what is wholesome, whatever interests you most 
will be likely to profit you most. But do not 
forget that the Bible must come first. With all 
your reading of other books, this book must never 
be neglected. It is the one and only book which 
is absolutely indispensable. In Lockhart’s “ Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,” we are told that, when that great 
writer was drawing near his end, Lockhart, who 
was his son-in-law, bent over him and asked, “ Can 
we do anything for you?” “Read,” said Scott, 
“Read from the book.” “Which book?” asked 
Lockhart, thinking that the dying man perhaps 
was wandering, and was thinking of some work 
of his own. “Can you ask?” was the answer, 
“There is only one.” Yes, at such a time there 
is only one book. And, even in the days of our 
youth, and health, and strength, we must never 
forget that the Bible is tre book, the book of truth, 
the book of life, the book of salvation. 

3. And now let me remind you that, as Christian 
young men, you should consecrate to Christ all the 
knowledge that you gain, and should use it as far 
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as possible for the benefit of others. Remember, 
after all, that life is more than literature, and 
that Christianity is greater even than the Bible. 
Mohammedanism is the religion of a book, for 
above Mohammed himself stands the Koran. But 
Christianity is not the religion of a book, it is the 
religion of a life. Jesus Christ Himself is the Alpha 
and Omega of it, and it is love to Jesus, loyalty to 
Jesus, the service of Jesus, that are the true marks 
of a Christian. An interest in books, an interest in 
the literary study of the Bible even, may lead a. man 
astray. It may lead him into a life of selfishness. 
For in many cases self-culture becomes nothing else 
than a refined form of selfishness. It is “Self! 
Self! Self!” that runs all through it—‘“ Jy love of 
books! Jy cultured taste! My critical faculty! 
My well-informed mind !”—that is really the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. 

And this leads to another fault, the grievous 
fault of intellectual pride, which looks down with 
contempt upon those who are more ignorant than 
ourselves. You remember how the Scribes and 
Pharisees said of the very people whom their 
superior knowledge should have made them willing 
to help, “This people, which know not the Law, 
are cursed.” And sometimes, even within the 
Church of Christ, we meet with men whose love 
of books, instead of enlarging their hearts and 
quickening their helpfulness, only makes them 
selfish and proud—contemptuous of others, and 
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content to sit down and enjoy their own intellectual 
pleasures, without troubling themselves about the 
world of quivering life that surges past their doors. 
Remember, my brethren, the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus. And remember that “there is a Dives of 
culture, as well as a Dives of wealth, and a Lazarus 
of ignorance, as well as a Lazarus of poverty.” If 
the man of wealth was condemned because he 
revelled in his wealth, and forgot his poor brother 
lying at his gate, the man of knowledge also shall 
be condemned, if he revels in his knowledge, and 
forgets that that knowledge makes him a debtor 
to Christ and a debtor to the world. “ Heaven 
doth with us as we with torches do.” And if 
the lamps of knowledge have been kindled in your 
souls, be sure of this: they are not meant to shine 
there for your own private delectation, but for the 
enlightening and uplifting of other men. 

And so, while I exhort you, starting from Christ 
as the centre of your life, to go forth in search of 
knowledge into the wide fields of literature which 
lie all around you, I charge you to come back 
again, and lay all your treasures at the Saviour’s 
feet. The Lord hath need of such young men as 
you, for “to whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required.” Do not laugh at other 
young men, whose Christian ardour leads them 
into extravagances and indiscretions, because their 
zeal is not according to knowledge; but stand 
forth rather, and show the world a better way, 
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Show it a zeal that is guided by truth, a love 
that walks in the light. The Church in these 
days has no end of openings for consecrated 
Christian culture, and life is full of opportunities. 
If you listen, you may hear the Lord saying to 
you, as He said to the man of my text, “Go 
through the midst of the city, and fulfil my 
bidding.” Blessed indeed shall you be, if, at the 
last, you can come back and say, “I have done, 
O Lord, as Thou hast commanded me.” 


VIII 


THE LIFE INDEED 
‘* Lay hold on the life which is life indeed.” —1 TIM. VI. 19 (R.V.). 


AVE you ever noticed the frequency and the 
constancy with which in the New Testament 
the promise of the gospel is held before us as the 
promise of life? To every age there seems to 
be given a special way of looking at Christianity, 
and apprehending the truth as it isin Jesus. The 
sum of Scriptural truth remains the same, but men 
read it differently, and the emphasis of one genera- 
tion is not the emphasis of another. Each age, 
it has been said, just like each nation, must hear 
in its own tongue the wonderful works of God. 
And the wonder of the Bible lies in this, that it 
meets the changing minds and moods of every 
generation, and still proves itself to be the Word 
of God, which liveth and abideth for ever. 

There is no word in the Christian gospel which 
has more laid hold of the mind of the present 
generation than the word “life” There was a 
word which was constantly on the tongues of the 
last generation of evangelical Christians—the word 


“conversion.” It was a great word, a word which 
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we have not lost, a word which we dare not lose. 
But we have added to it, in our thoughts of 
Christianity, another word, a word no less great— 
the word “life.” Anyone who is acquainted with 
the movements of modern theology, and modern 
evangelical teaching, knows how eagerly men have 
turned in our time to the idea of life. We have 
conventions of Christian people who meet to 
discuss what is commonly called “the higher 
life,” or “the life of faith.” We have a school 
of very earnest men who are distinguished by 
their special views as to the dependence of the 
soul for its continuance and immortality upon 
the possession of “life in Christ.” And on every 
hand we find that the best Christian teachers of 
the present day have passed on from the funda- 
mental thought of justification by faith, and have 
seized with great delight upon the fruitful idea of 
our vital union with Christ, and our inhabitation 
by the living and life-giving Spirit, and all that 
belongs to our progressive sanctification — our 
growth “in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Now this emphasis of present-day Christianity 
upon the thought of “life,” is not a false emphasis, 
for it is the emphasis of the New Testament itself. 
Read the words of Jesus, and you find that He 
continually sets forth the offer of His gospel as the 
offer of life. “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life,’ He said ; “ Ye will not come unto Me that ye 
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might have life”; “I am the resurrection and the 
life”; “I am come that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” Turn to 
the greatest of the apostles, and you find him 
speaking of “Christ who is our life,” and saying 
that our “life is hid with Christ in God,” and that 
“the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath 
made us free from the law of sin and death.” And 
the writings of St John the Beloved are full of this 
same thought, more full of it, perhaps, than the 
writings of any other. “In Him,” he says, “was 
life”; “He that hath the Son hath life”; “He 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life.” 
While in his great Apocalypse he presents the idea 
in many different aspects, all lighted up with the 
rainbow colours of his wonderful imagination ; for 
he speaks not only of “the spirit of life,’ but of 
“the tree of life,” and “the crown of life,” and “a 
pure river of water of life . . . proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 


I. “ Lay hold on the life which ts life indeed.”—In 
these words Paul suggests a contrast between two 
kinds of life, a life which, in his view, is a life only 
in name, and a life which, on the other hand, is 
worthy to be called “the life indeed.” Science has 
made us familiar with the thought of different 
grades of life, rising one above another. Lowest of 
all there is the life of mere physical force which 
animates dead matter—which makes the planets 
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circle round their suns, and the tides continually ebb 
and flow, and the wind blow where it listeth, and 
the rivers flow downward to the sea. Above that 
there comes the life of growth and multiplication, 
whereby, in the sweet springtime of the year, the 
trees put forth their leaves, and the flowers appear 
upon the earth, and the seed that is cast into the 
ground and dies does not abide alone, but brings 
forth much fruit. Above the plant world, again, 
there rises the animal world, with all its higher life 
of sensation and impulse and movement. And at 
last we reach the crown of all creation, when we 
come to man, with his “intellectual being,’ and 
his “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 

But Paul is rising higher still when he speaks 
of the life which is life indeed. For now he is 
contrasting the whole system of natural life with a 
spiritual life, in which all those lower forms of being 
are gathered up and transcended and glorified. In 
this chapter he has been speaking of men who are’ 
apt to live a mere worldly life—a life of business, a 
life of wealth, a life of pleasure; but a life without 
God. In Paul’s view that is not life at all; it is 
death rather than life. And so he cries: “Lay hold 
on the life which is life indeed. Lay hold on the 
life of which I have told you so often, the life of 
Christian faith, the life which is hid with Christ in 
God.” 


II. Let us look for some features of the spiritual 
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life which justify Paul in describing it as the life 
which is life indeed. 

1. It is the life indeed, because zt zs the only real 
life for a spiritual being. A worldly life, brethren, 
is an unreal life, because it is a life that has no 
true correspondence with our spiritual being, and 
our spiritual faculties, and our spiritual needs. A 
worldly man does not think so. He thinks that 
his life is the real and solid and substantial one, 
while the spiritual life is unsubstantial and unreal. 
But once a man’s eyes are opened, once he listens 
to the voices that speak to his innermost soul, he 
knows that, so long as he lives without God in the 
world, he is only walking in a dream. Our dreams 
are often very lifelike; they impress us, for the 
time, just as much as if they were the actual truth. 
Men cry out sometimes in their sleep, and waken 
with a start to find that the sweat has broken out 
on their brows—so vivid and realistic has been the 
impression of their dreams. But as soon as they 
are awake, they know at once that they have only 
been moving about in a world of phantoms and 
shadows. And it is even so when a man’s soul 
begins to be awake and astir. He knows at once 
that the world in which he has been moving does 
not correspond with the realities and demands of 
his spiritual life. 

A preacher of our times tells of a poor idiot 
who spent a great part of his life in playing with 
a whipping-top. People saw him, first of all, as a 
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golden-haired boy spinning his toy on the flagstones 
in front of his father’s door. It seemed natural 
enough then to see the child playing. But year 
after year passed by, and at length the golden- 
haired boy had grown into a grey-haired man, and 
still he went out day by day to whip his top on the 
pavement. And the pathos of it lay just in this, 
that he was now a man and no longer a child ; and 
yet he had nothing but a child’s ideals and a child’s 
desires. Now, if men and women, the children of 
eternity, engross their whole thoughts with what is 
mean and trivial, or what at best is temporal and 
transient, how far do they differ from that poor 
creature? Their playthings are a little bigger, a ~ 
little noisier, somewhat more glittering perhaps ; but 
that is all. 

2. But consider, again, that the spiritual life is 
entitled to be called the life indeed, because z¢ zs the 
only life which satisfies. A life which is bounded by 
the four walls of the material’ world cannot continue 
to satisfy a being with a soul. Pleasures pall upon 
the taste, duties grow monotonous and irksome, 
knowledge without God becomes mere agnosticism, 
which has to give up the problems of existence in 

‘despair. So it comes to pass that the men who 
have tried hardest to find their all in this present 
life, are the very men amongst us who are asking 
the question, “Is life worth living?”—the very 
men who abandon themselves to pessimism and 
cynicism and despair. The story of Ecclesiastes 
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is an old, old story now, but how often it is 
repeated from age to age. A man journeys round 
the whole circle of worldly possibilities—pleasure, 
and business, and travel, and knowledge, and love 
itself; but, in the end, he gives utterance to that 
exceeding bitter cry: “Vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity and reaction of spirit.” 

There are some people among us who cherish 
the ideal of an earthly paradise, that is going to 
be realised by-and-by. Social legislation will have 
made the world a delightful place for us all to live 
in. Health lectures will have taught the masses 
the secret of physical well-being. Sanitary inspectors 
will have delivered us from bad drains and infectious 
diseases. Everybody will have a living wage, every- 
body will have a decent and comfortable home. 
Well, suppose that all this could be fully realised ; 
what are men to do meanwhile about the great 
spiritual problems? What about sin and sorrow 
and death? What about the poor wretch who is 
dying of a slow and painful disease? What about 
the man, still more to be pitied, who carries with 
him everywhere the awful secret of his guilt? 
What of the widow and the fatherless, and the 
woman with a drunken husband, and the parent 
with a prodigal child? Do you think that you 
will ever satisfy men and women by surrounding 
them with material comforts, but forgetting to take 
into account the fact that they have souls? You 
might as well put an eagle into a well-furnished 
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cage, and then congratulate yourself that it must 
be very comfortable there. In the description of a 
large zoological collection we find the words, “the 
spacious cages of the eagles.” “The spacious cages 
of the eagles!” It is a fine phrase ; but one would 
like to ask an eagle’s opinion about it. Do you 
remember the poet Gray’s description of, 
“__ the pride and ample pinion 

That the Theban eagle bare, 

Sailing, with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure deep of air?” 
That is what the eagle was made for—the sun and 
the sky, the sea and the mountains, not for any 
cage that may be built, however spacious. The 
bird has certain physical instincts, because it has 
wings; and man has certain spiritual instincts, 
because he has a soul. You may prove to a man, 
quite conclusively as you think, that he has no soul 
at all; but his soul has a way of asserting itself at 
times, in spite of all your logic. The four walls of 
the material world will not suffice him; he needs 
infinity and eternity and God. “Thou madest us 
for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee.” 

3. Let me mention one more characteristic of 
the life in God, which entitles it to be called the 
life which is life indeed. J¢ zs a life which endures, 
an everlasting life, an eternal life. So it is again 
and again described by Him who knew the full 
secrets of it. And in this chapter we find that 
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Paul says, in the twelfth verse, “Lay hold on 
eternal life,’ and again in the text, “Lay hold on 
the life which is life indeed,”—certainly suggesting 
that these two are to be regarded as one and the 
same. 

A worldly life, brethren, is a dying life, for the 
world is passing away and the lust thereof. Our 
pleasures are fading, our friends are departing, we 
ourselves are hastening onwards to the grave. How 
infinitely pathetic it all is, unless some better hope 
is given us to serve as the anchor of our souls. 
Well, here is a life which does not pass and die. 
Even here and now it has its beginning, for “ this 
is life eternal, to know Thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” It brings 
eternity into time, and tinges all our thoughts and 
affections, our tasks and toils, our joys and sorrows, 
with the glory of another world, just as the sea is 
tinged with all the colours of the sunset sky. And 
when death comes, it goes on calmly into the great 
unseen, and shall not fear or tremble even when 
that mighty angel of the Apocalypse stands with 
uplifted hand, and swears, by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that there shall be time no longer. 


III. But this text is not merely one to make us 
speculate upon the nature of the life which is life 
indeed. It is an intensely practical text ; it is, in 
fact,a most solemn and earnest exhortation. “ Lay 
hold on the life which is life indeed,” This life of 
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which I have been speaking is a life which needs 
to be grasped. It is not, like our natural life, a life 
which is bestowed upon us independently of our 
wills. It could not be thus bestowed, for, in its 
essential nature, spiritual life is a thing of the will, 
a thing of the affections, a thing of the desires. 
To all of us God offers eternal life as a gift ; but 
we must take it, or we shall lose it. And it is a 
terrible fact that multitudes of men and women 
seem to lose it for lack of laying hold. When 
Jesus looked out upon the world, He saw men 
dividing themselves into two classes, those who 
have life, and those who have it not. When we 
make distinctions among men, we draw our lines 
horizontally, it has been said; and so we speak of 
the upper classes, the middle classes, the lower 
classes. Christ knows absolutely nothing of such 
distinctions. He draws only one line; but He 
draws it perpendicularly, with a plummet that falls 
down straight out of heaven from God, and divides 
mankind to the right hand, and to the left. “He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” 

Lay hold, then, on the life which is life indeed. 
Unless you lay hold on it, you never can obtain it, 
Lay hold on it by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
For faith is the hand by which we grasp this life 
from above, and Jesus Christ is the living, loving, 
divine personality, in Whom this life of God is 
brought near to our souls, 
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But remember what is involved in laying hold. 
It is a strong expression that we find in the original. 
It almost suggests the idea of violence, and reminds 
us of the words we read elsewhere, that “the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” The preceding clauses, too, serve 
to show us that much is implied in it. For Paul 
suggests to us that, in order to lay hold on the life 
which is life indeed, we must be willing to loosen 
our grasp upon other things. Worldly pride we 
must renounce. Any wealth we have, of what- 
soever kind, we must regard as not really our own ; 
and so we must be “ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate.” In short, we must be prepared for 
sacrifice, prepared, as Jesus said, to lose our life in 
order that we may save it. It is the old law of 
the Cross, the fundamental law of Christianity. 
But the prize is worthy of the sacrifice, the glory 
of the crown outweighs all the pain and sorrow of 
the cross. For, as our grasp loosens on the lower 
life, we lay hold more firmly upon that other life 
which is so real and satisfying and enduring, that 
life of which the apostle speaks as “the life which 
is life indeed,” 


IX 


THE REVELATIONS OF THE 
RISEN JESUS 


“But when the morning was now come, Jesus stood on the shore ; 
but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.” —JOHN XXI. 4. 


WISH to speak this evening on a topic sug- 
gested by the subject on which we dwelt in 

the morning. I spoke then of the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ as a great historical reality, and said 
that a proper consideration of the matter confirmed 
the testimony of the Evangelist, that Jesus “ showed 
Himself alive after His Passion, by many infallible 
proofs.” But we must not think that those ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus were merely proofs by 
which He showed Himself to be alive; merely 
evidences of the fact of His Resurrection. Their 
purpose was not evidential merely; it was moral 
and spiritual as well. If the intention of the Lord 
had only been to assure His disciples that He was 
risen from the dead, we might have expected Him 
to join Himself to them for the forty days between 
His rising and His ascending, and to go in and out 
among them just as He had done before. But not 
so. There isa great change in His attitude towards 
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them. Instead of staying with them by day and 
by night, which would have been the best way, one 
would think, to confirm them in the conviction that 
He was indeed alive, He appeared to them only on 
particular occasions, and came and went in such a 
mysterious fashion that they never knew when He 
would be present, and when He would be gone. 
Clearly He desired to show them that He stood to 
them now in a different relation from heretofore. 
He was educating them into the thought that, 
though his visible form should be withdrawn, His 
personal presence would be with them still. He 
wished them to understand that, in all the varying 
circumstances of their lives, their Friend and 
Master, though they saw Him not, was near at hand. 
In short, He was preparing them to believe the 
great truth, on which the very existence of the 
Christian Church depends, and which He announced 
to them by and by in the words of His parting 
promise: “Lo I am with you all the days, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

In the case before us, it seems very plain that 
this was the purpose of Jesus. The disciples were 
not expecting Him; they did not know that He 
was near. But they found that whilst they were 
patiently labouring, the Lord was looking on. All 
night they had toiled, and had caught nothing ; 
and when the morning broke, they saw a dim figure 
that appeared to be watching them from the shore. 
They were preoccupied with the thought of their 
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fruitless hauls, and had no notion who this might 
be standing yonder in the uncertain light of the 
early morning. Jesus cried to them across the 
water, “ Have you any fish?” They answered Him 
“No.” “Cast the net on the right side of the 
boat,” He said, “and you shall find.” No sooner 
had they done so than their net was filled with 
fishes. And then at once, by a spiritual instinct 
rather than by the vision of his eyes, John knew 
who this stranger was, and said to the rest, “It is 
the Lord.” Simon Peter heard it, and, “not to be 
outrun this time,’ as Mr Ruskin says, he straight- 
way “tied his fisher’s coat about him, and dashed 
over the nets into the sea.” “How much one 
would have liked,’ as Mr Ruskin adds, “to see 
Peter swim those three hundred yards, and stagger 
to his knees upon. the beach.” 

Let us look for a little at our text, in the setting 
of this beautiful incident, and consider what it 
suggests as to the manner in which the Risen 
Christ reveals Himself to His disciples. 


I. In the first place, then, He reveals Himself to 
us in the midst of our daily work. It is very in- 
teresting to see how these disciples had the steady 
force of will to go out fishing at that great crisis. 
Those rationalists who try to explain away the Re- 
surrection of Jesus into a mere series of imaginary 
visions on the part of His bereaved followers, are 
obliged to assume that they were in a condition of 
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hysterical excitement which made them an easy 
prey to their own hallucinations. But this does not 
look very like it. Weaker or more sentimental 
natures, after the terrible stroke which they had 
received at the crucifixion of their Master, and the 
sudden rebound of joy produced by the report that 
He was risen again, might have been utterly un- 
settled and unhinged. They might have said, We 
can do no work at present; we must wait and see 
what is going to happen. But these strong fishers 
of the Galilean lake felt that, whatever was going 
to happen, in the meantime they had better not 
remain idle. And thus the very men who not so 
long before had been hoping for thrones and prin- 
cipalities in the Messiah’s kingdom, went quietly 
back with a calm and steady purpose to their boats 
and their nets. “Simon Peter saith unto them, I 
go a-fishing. They say unto him, we also go 
with thee.” Blessed necessity of work! What 
strengthening, healing power it brings to a mind 
that is shaken by doubt, or fretted by disappoint- 
ment, or pierced by bitter sorrow. 

Now it was while the disciples were thus engaged 
in their familiar toils, that Jesus came and mani- 
fested Himself to them. Was there not something 
very instructive in this appearance at such a time? 
It showed that Jesus ratified their decision to be up 
and doing. It showed that He was present with 
them in the midst of all their work. It showed 
also that upon His presence the success of their 
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labours was entirely dependent ; for it was through 
His direction, and through His direction alone, that 
their nets at last were filled with fish. 

Is there not a lesson here for all faithful workers, 
whether on sea or on shore—the lesson, namely, 
that Jesus is with us in our daily tasks, whatever 
these tasks may be? We know that Jesus Himself 
once stood in the gray ranks of the world’s toil. 
Many a day, for many a year, He wrought in the 
sweat of His brow in the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. 
He thus stamped with the approval of His own 
example the work of every toiler, and showed the 
high dignity that belongs to all honest labour. 
But this appearance of the Risen Jesus to those 
fishermen of Galilee meant something more. It 
meant that Jesus sanctifies and glorifies the work 
of His children by His own presence with them. 
Like that dim figure on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias, Jesus stands over against us, watching us 
with eyes of sympathy, and waiting to bless us 
with His counsel and help. Let us not forget 
this glorious truth, in the midst of all our daily 
occupations. It will shed its hallowed light upon 
each “trivial round” and each “common task.” It 
will fill us with courage and cheerfulness though our 
work should be irksome and hard, and will enable 
us to do it faithfully—* not with eye-service as men 
pleasers, but in singleness of heart as unto the Lord.” 


II. But Jesus revealed Himself to His disciples 
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that morning, not only in the midst of their daily 
work, but zz the hour of their failure and disappotnt- 
ment. They had gone forth to catch fish; but 
had caught nothing. They were wet and cold, © 
weary and hungry. And it was to these tired and 
disappointed men that the Lord appeared. He 
filled their nets with the fish they had been toiling 
for; and, better than that, He filled their hearts 
with the joy of His own presence. Nor did He 
forget their bodily comforts and needs; for He 
kindled a fire upon the shore, and provided for 
them a welcome meal of fish and bread. 

How beautifully suggestive the scene is! For it 
reminds us that it is in the hour of earthly dis- 
appointment, when our schemes and plans have 
failed, when we have toiled hard and caught nothing, 
that Jesus is constantly revealed. How often, like 
the Psalmist, a Christian has to cry, “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.” That was Paul’s 
experience, in the midst of his sore distress because 
his “thorn” was not removed. Jesus came to him 
and said, “ My grace is sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” That was 
the experience of this evangelist, St John himself, 
when banished to the Isle of Patmos. He was a 
lonely exile there, with nothing around him but 
those barren solitudes of rock, hemmed in by the 
sea on every hand. He was disappointed, no doubt, 
to be shut off thus from all Christian society, and 
deprived of his occupation, as a “fisher of men,” 
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of winning souls for his Master’s Kingdom. But it 
was then that he received that glorious revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which more than atoned for all his 
tribulation, and his account of which has carried 
his testimony through the world and down the 
ages, as it could never have been carried by his 
own presence and his own voice. 

And Christ’s methods, brethren, have not altered 
with the years. That scene by the Lake of Galilee 
is an allegory with a meaning for ourselves, If 
those disciples had had a successful night’s fishing, 
most likely when the morning broke they would 
have seen no Jesus standing on the shore. It was 
because they were unsuccessful that Jesus came to 
them. They went out to catch fish, and that night 
they caught nothing ; but next morning they found 
Jesus. And still Jesus inclines to come to those 
who are weary and disappointed, to the men and 
women who have “caught nothing.” He fills the 
hungry with good things; but the rich He sends 
empty away. This is part of His gospel method, 
it is part of the adorable “ grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” He is always nearest when we need Him 
most, and when we are most ready to feel and to 
confess our need. 


III. But the text suggests, again, that Jesus re- 
veals Himself, not only in the midst of work, and 
in the hour of worldly disappointment, but zz ‘the 
time of spiritual doubt and difficulty. In those 
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days the hearts of the disciples were burdened 
with many regrets, and uncertainties, and fears. In 
the stern of that very boat their Master had often 
sat, by day and by night, upon those same waters — 
of the Lake of Galilee. And so the idle flapping 
of the sail, the monotonous rattle of the long heavy 
oars, the waves plashing against the side of the 
boat, the lights that twinkled through the darkness 
from Capernaum and Bethsaida and Tiberias, the 
dim outlines of the mountains which lay around 
the lake like sleeping giants in the early twilight 
—all these various sights and sounds reminded 
them irresistibly of One who used to be beside 
them constantly, and of the vanished happiness 
of those days when they had been His pupils and 
His friends. That life of close companionship was 
ended now. Their beloved Master had been taken 
from them by wicked hands, and crucified and slain. 
And though the blank feeling of horror and despair 
‘was now removed, since Jesus had already appeared 
to them after His Resurrection, and assured them 
of His living presence and glory and power; yet 
He had appeared only to vanish away, and they 
did not know exactly how they were to think of 
Jesus, or what He would have them to do. They 
were in a state of spiritual doubt and uncertainty, 
full of regrets for the vanished past, and with no 
clear outlook for the years to come. 

Well, Jesus appeared to them that morning in 
order to give them fuller light as to who, and what, 
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He was Himself, and also as to what he would have 
them to do. He gave them a more exalted and 
more spiritual conception of His own nature, as One 
who was present with them though unseen ; and at 
the same time He taught them that the work He 
was going to give them to do was work of the 
highest and holiest kind. They were no longer 
to be catchers of fish, but fishers and shepherds 
of men. 

Our faith, brethren, is often sorely tried; but 
these trials of our faith are the very occasions of 
its becoming a purer and more spiritual thing. It 
was said by one, who lived long ago, that “ doubt is 
the daughter of the devil.” But there is an honest 
doubt which is the sign rather of an enlarging faith, 
and which has been compared to those “ growing 
pains” from which children sometimes suffer. I 
was much struck lately, in reading the “ Life of 
Principal Cairns,” to see in one of his letters to 
a friend, the statement that hardly any mind of 
strength can rest in Evangelical Christianity with- 
out previous struggle and difficulty. These words 
are all the more remarkable, as coming from one 
so full of faith, and at the same time so full of 
intellectual humility, as our great Principal was. 
They show us that the calm and peace which 
marked his later life were the issues, and rewards, 
and victorious results of a previous conflict. And 
not seldom do we find that a soul must be tost all 
night upon a dark tempestuous sea of doubt and 
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misgiving, before Jesus comes with the morning 
light to speak His own word of peace, and to 
make all things plain. 


IV. And now, in the last place, let me say, 
Jesus reveals Himself ¢o the eyes of those who love 
Him. The other points on which I have dwelt 
refer rather to the varying circumstances in which 
the Living Christ appears ; but this refers to the 
very condition of His appearing. For we must 
not think that work, or disappointment, or religious 
doubt, in themselves ensure the vision of the 
Saviour. On the contrary, it may be these things 
precisely that veil Him from our sight. Some- 
times a man’s work so absorbs his heart that he 
has no thoughts left for spiritual things. And 
sometimes worldly disappointment only makes a 
man hard, and bitter, and cynical; while spiritual 
doubt drives him into sheer unbelief and blank 
despair. A certain condition of heart is needful, 
in order that life’s varying circumstances may 
become the blessed occasions of fresh revelations 
of the Lord. Now this narrative suggests a great 
spiritual condition by which our eyes are opened 
to receive the vision of the Christ. It was John 
who saw Jesus first, in this figure that stood on 
the shore; and John, as we know, was the disciple 
who loved Jesus most and best. And there was 
a real connection between these two facts. It was 
the love of John’s heart, rather than the sharpness 
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of his eyes, that enabled him to say, “It is the 
Lord”; for love detects the loved one afar off, 
and where others see only the indistinguishable 
figure of a man, it cries, “ Nay, it is he himself.” 

And love, brethren, is still and always a great 
condition of spiritual knowledge. “He that loveth 
Me,” said Jesus, “shall be loved of My Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest Myself to 
him.” If, therefore, we would have those clear 
and open eyes which have power to discern the 
presence of the Risen Christ, we must cherish 
towards Him a true and faithful love. Often, like 
those fishermen of Galilee, we have to face life’s 
duties and burdens with a dull and a heavy heart. 
But if our love to Christ is pure and warm, Christ 
will love us, and will manifest Himself to us. To 
our faith, if not to our sight, He will appear, 
showing us again His power and His glory, filling 
our hearts with the joy of His presence, and com- 
pelling us to say in wonder and delight, “It is 
the Lord.” 


x 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 


(TO YOUNG MEN) 


“* Bodily exercise is profitable for a little ; but godliness is profitable 
Jor all things.” —1 TIM. Iv. 8 (R.V.). 


Y subject to-night is, Christianity and amuse- 
ments. There may be some to whom the 
conjunction of these two words appears strange, 
if not ominous, “Christianity and amusements!” 
they say; “What have they to do with each 
other?” For there still lingers in certain quarters 
something of the Puritan antipathy to amusements ; 
a kind of un-Protestant asceticism which speaks 
of innocent pleasures and recreations as if in them- 
selves they were evil things, cunning disguises of 
the devil; as if they belonged, of course, to the 
kingdom of Satan and not to the Kingdom of 
Christ. This feeling still lingers; but I believe it 
is rapidly dying out. The people who still hold 
it will perhaps say that it is dying out because 
the Church has grown so worldly; but I prefer 
to believe that one reason at least for its dying 
is, that the Church has come to have a truer 
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knowledge of Christ and Christianity, a truer 
knowledge both of the human life which the 
Saviour lived on earth, and of the gracious gospel 
which He taught to men. I was present lately 
at a Conference in which several missionaries from 
the foreign field took part; and I was struck by 
the fact that two missionaries in succession, one 
from the Eastern hemisphere, and another from 
the Western, testified that one great need of the 
people amongst whom they laboured, a need which 
they felt bound to supply as best they could, was 
the need of some kind of vatzonal amusements. 
These statements were significant of the fact that 
Christian Missions are more and more broadening 
their scope. Our missionaries are not content 
merely to preach to men’s souls, they seek to cure 
their bodies, to educate their minds, to teach them 
useful arts and trades, and even to supply them 
with rational amusements. And this broadening 
of the scope of Foreign Missions is only a reflex 
of a broadening of the thoughts of the Christian 
Church. We have learned to believe that nothing 
human is alien to Christianity. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the gospel of the Kingdom ; and 
the Kingdom of God is a much greater thing 
than some men suppose. It is like the all-pene- 
trating atmosphere, or like the blue overarching 
sky—including all human affairs in its magnificent 
sweep. Business, politics, literature, science, art, 
our pleasures and our recreations—Christ has to 
T 
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do with them all, and they all have to do with 
Jesus Christ. And so Christian men are free to 
look around the wide horizon and to say: 


“__ all good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul.” 


I. Christianity then has to do with amusements. 
It comes into relation with them, it claims the 
right to speak regarding them. And the need for 
speaking was never more real than at the present . 
time. For never did amusements bulk more largely 
in the eyes of the people, never were they more 
eagerly pursued, never were they so much thought 
about, and spoken about, and written about, and 
read about, as they are just now. One reason for 
this, no doubt, lies in the conditions of modern 
life. Our people are crowded together in great 
smoky towns and cities, where the conditions of 
work, and even of existence, are trying to the 
health and spirits. The stress of competition, and 
the constant hurry with which everything has to be 
done, compels them to live at an almost unnatural 
pressure. And they turn instinctively to amuse- 
ments, as a way of escape from toil and bondage, a 
way of refreshing and refitting themselves for the 
daily task and burden of their lives. And then, 
further, along with this deep craving created by the 
conditions of modern life, there comes to the 
people at the present day a hitherto unequalled 
supply of the means of obtaining what they want. 
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Never were the facilities for amusement so varied 
and so plentiful, never were they so cheaply 
obtained; and hence pleasures and _ recreations 
which formerly belonged to the privileged few, are 
now within reach of great masses of the population. 

In all this, I think, every wise man will rejoice ; 
and he will rejoice all the more, because the amuse- 
ments which are most popular, the amusements 
which of late years have laid hold so strongly upon 
our young people of both sexes, are amusements 
which in themselves are innocent and healthy ; 
amusements which take them out to the open air, 
and combine genuine pleasure with that bodily 
exercise which, in its own way and its own degree, 
is such a profitable thing. There are two great 
reasons why the Church should look with sympathy 
and approval upon all pure and healthy amuse- 
ments. One is the reason to which I have already 
referred, that amusements refit us in body and 
mind and spirit for our daily toils. We use the 
word “recreation,” and that word exactly expresses 
this idea ; for recreation is just “ re-creation,’ some- 
thing which re-creates us, which renews us and 
refreshes us for the great purposes of life for which 
we were made. The archer must unstring his bow, 
if it is not to lose its elastic power. The farmer 
knows the benefit of allowing a field to lie fallow 
for a season. And the time is not wasted that is 
spent in rational amusement. The profit appears 
when we come back to our work once more, with 
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stronger bodies and clearer heads and_ lighter 
hearts. 

And then there is this other benefit in amuse- 
ments, that they occupy our leisure hours, and so 
defend us from the temptations and perils of a 
vacant heart. This was the benefit specially re- 
ferred to by those two missionaries whom I have 

. already quoted. Want of occupation is a common 
prelude to the worst of sins. The prophet Ezekiel 
traces the sins of Sodom to these three things: 
(1) “pride” ; (2) “fulness of bread”; (3) last, but 
not least, “abundance of idleness.” And it is just 
as true in Scotland as it was in Sodom, or as it is 
in Calabar, that “ Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do.” Then with regard to those 
physical recreations which have taken hold .so 
strongly of late years upon our young men, we 
may say that they not only occupy their leisure 
hours, but give a suitable outlet to their overflowing 
vitality. A humorous but wise writer once said 
that “ perspiration isa great enemy of vice.” There 
are some proclivities of a man’s nature that almost 
need to be sweated out of him by hard physical 
exercise. Paul teaches that there is a curbing and 
restraining of the body which has to be undertaken 
by every Christian man. The old divines of the 
Romish Church recommended fastings and vigils 
and hair-shirts and bloody scourges ; but the young 
man of the present time may find a more excellent 
accompaniment to his prayers for purity in well- 
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regulated bodily training. True athleticism is the 
natural foe of self-indulgence. It is just as true 
to-day as it was in the days of the Apostle Paul, 
that the athlete “must be temperate in all things.” 
And not only is it true that he needs to deny 
himself ; but he finds it much easier to do so than 
the languid effeminate youth, whose weak and 
undisciplined body is a ready prey to all the worst 
impulses of his soul. 


II. But having said so much by way of com- 
mendation, I wish now to say something about 
your amusements by way of warning and caution. 
Amusement is good; but all amusements are not 
good. Amusement is good; but very good amuse- 
ments are sometimes associated with very evil things. 
Amusement is good ; but sometimes it is carried to 
such excess that men and women come to think 
of it as the supreme end of their lives, while God 
and duty and human charity and all the chief 
concerns both of the life that now is and that which 
is to come, are neglected or forgotten. 

1. Let me remind you, then, that while in itself 
amusement is good, there are some amusements and 
pleasures which are bad. They may appear very 
alluring and seductive to a young heart ; but if you 
only listen to the voice that rises from your inmost 
soul, you will know that these things are the fruits 
which hang from the branches of the Forbidden 
Tree. Against such things I hardly need to warn 
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you; for I am speaking to young men who belong 
to a Christian Church, young men with a Christian 
conscience ; and in all such cases your Own con- 
science tells you plainly that the end of these things 
is death. “Know you not,” it says, “that the dead | 
are there, and the guests are in the depths of hell ?” 

But what of amusements that are not wicked on 
the face of them; what of amusements that belong 
to the debatable country that lies between evil and 
good? Well you must be very careful how you 
indulge in them. The very fact that they ave de- 
batable, should make you pause, it should give you 
abundant ground for caution. In all such cases, 
however, you must in the end decide the matter for 
yourselves. On these points we can lay down no 
absolute rules of right and wrong. We cannot 
furnish you with one catalogue of amusements in 
which you are free to indulge, and another in which 
you ought not to indulge. Christianity is not a 
religion of detailed rules. “There is no book of 
Leviticus,” it has been said, “in the New Testa- 
ment.” Indeed, Paul warns us against being subject 
to ordinances of that sort, which go into all the 
details of human life, and say absolutely of this or 
that, “Touch not; taste not; handle not!” All 
such ordinances, Paul says, “are to perish with the 
using.” Christianity is a thing of principles and 
inspirations ; and what we have to do is to set each 
matter as it rises in the clear light of Christ’s own 
presence, and then to judge for ourselves. The 
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rule by which one man walks may be no rule for 
another. One can do freely what another dare not 
do at all. Do not judge your brother because he 
exercises his Christian liberty. He has a conscience 
no less than you, and “to his own Master he 
standeth or falleth.” But judge yourself very closely 
and carefully, and see to it in all things that your 
conscience is void of offence towards man as well 
as God; for “happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing which he alloweth.” 

2. But now let me remind you, further, that 
many amusements which are good in themselves 
may become dangerous and deadly through evil 
associations. Take, for example, the drinking habits 
which get associated with so many of our games 
and other harmless forms of amusement. A mother 
has told me, with tears in her eyes, that her son’s 
downward course began from the time when he 
joined a certain football club, in which a good deal 
of drinking prevailed. A working man’s wife told 
me one day when I was calling, that her husband, 
who for years had been an abstainer, and had be- 
come a member of the Church, had gone back to 
his evil ways again from the time that he joined a 
cycling club which usually wound up its excursions 
in a public-house. And everyone knows how often, 
in the case of other recreations, a club-house be- 
comes a place of sore temptation, where habits are 
formed or fostered which go on from bad to worse, 
until some promising life stands on the verge of 
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ruin, and the heart of some poor wife or mother is 
well-nigh broken. 

Or take the betting and gambling evil—that 
horrible parasite and blood-sucker, which fastens it- 
self upon so many excellent things in human life. 
In business it produces the Stock Exchange gambler, 
who seeks to make his living, not by honest trans- 
actions, but out of the mere fluctuations of the 
market ; profiting, if he can, from every false 
rumour that comes from all the lying spirits that 
are abroad. And in the world of honest sport it 
has become the great sport-killer, from whose blight- 
ing and poisonous influence hardly any game is 
altogether free. Terrible indeed is the social havoc 
which is being wrought all around us by the betting 
passion, and sufficient to fill with dismay and horror 
everyone who is really aware of the facts of the 
situation. 

But what is your conclusion? you will ask. Do’ 
you think that a young man ought to give up his 
favourite recreations, because unfortunately they are 
so often associated with drinking. and betting? 
Certainly not. But let me beg you, at least, to be’ 
on your guard against those evil associations ; and, 
if you find that the evil associations are very . 
powerful and seductive, to consider well how you 
can best deliver yourself from them. A man may 
surely be a cyclist without belonging to a drinking 
club ; or, if it is impossible to belong to a club in 
which none of the men drink, he can at all events 
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refuse to join them in anything that he disapproves, 
And a young man may love a good game very 
dearly without staking money upon it. Indeed, if 
he really loves the game, he will do everything in 
his power to preserve it from the contamination of 
the betting plague; for there is nothing, as you 
know yourselves, which is more destructive than 
betting of all honest and manly sport. But if it 
should come to this, that a young man feels that he 
cannot continue to enjoy his social recreations, in 
certain company, without being tempted continually 
to acts which his own conscience condemns, then 
for Christ’s sake he must be willing to make a 
sacrifice ; willing even to cut off his right hand, or 
pluck out his right eye, if so be that his Christian 
manhood as a whole may be preserved alive. 

3. And now let me say, in the last place, that 
even amusements which are good in themselves, 
and free from all objectionable associations, will 
nevertheless become your snare and your undoing, 
if you allow them to usurp the foremost place in 
your hearts and lives. There is a danger here, 
against which I would solemnly warn you; for 
multitudes of our young people seem to be drifting 
into it. Do not think that you are here in the 
world of men merely to be amused, and to have 
what is called “a good time.” Remember that life 
has other concerns which are of more moment by 
far. 

One of these is work. To each of us his work 
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is appointed. We are here not to enjoy ourselves 
simply, but to take up our own share of the world’s 
common task and burden, and so fulfil our function 
in the great social organism of which we form a part. 
The ultimate justification of amusement really lies 
in this, that it helps us to do our work in a more 
efficient way. We call it recreation, as I have said, 
because it renews us and refits us for this very 
purpose. Woe unto us, if we mistake the means 
for the end! Woe unto us, if we make pleasure 
our chief business in the world, and turn life itself 
into a frivolous game! 

Another thing which is more important than 
amusement is the culture of our minds. It is the 
mind, and not the body, by which in the end we 
must measure a man. Bodily exercise is profitable 
in its own way; but how far short it comes of the 
culture and discipline of the intellect. And how is 
mental culture faring in these days, amidst this 
universal passion for athletics and amusements? 
It must be confessed, I fear, that young men who 
give themselves to reading, and seriously undertake 
the cultivation of their mental powers, are not so 
numerous as they used to be. A great world of 
literature lies all around us, magnificent discoveries 
of science are even now making “new heavens and 
a new earth,” vast issues in the history of humanity 
are being played out before our very eyes; but 
there are multitudes of young men who care for no 
reading but the sporting papers—with now and 
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then a pennyworth of jumbled scraps and comi- 
calities. You know yourselves how hard it is to 
get young men to interest themselves in a Literary 
Society ; how easy to gather them by thousands to 
see a football match or a bicycle race. 

And then there is the highest end of all, “the 
chief erid of man,” the God in whom we live and move 
and have our being. How is God Himself faring at 
our hands? How do our amusements relate them- 
selves to Him? That is a question which everyone 
of us must answer. Our amusements, in themselves, 
may be perfectly harmless, and perfectly pure, and 
perfectly good ; and yet they may so engross us as 
to blind us and materialise us, until we become 
“lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God.” If | 
a young man finds that his amusements are killing 
in his heart the spirit of prayer, the spirit of worship, 
the very spirit of religion, he may know that some- 
thing is wrong. Only last week I was inquiring 
about a youth who ought to be at the Church every 
Sabbath, but is never here—so that I can refer to 
his case without any risk of hurting his feelings— 
and I was told that he plays football every Satur- 
day; and on Sunday he has so many kicks and 
bruises to recover from, that he feels it necessary to 
spend the best part of the day in his bed. And 
thus the day that was given us for the clearing of 
the spiritual air, for the realising of the heavenly 
Fatherhood, for getting some glimpses of the glory 
and awfulness of the eternal world, this day with 
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all its unspeakable influences both for the present 
world and that which is to come, is flung away—for 
the sake of a game! Is there not some miscalcula- 
tion here? Must we not press the old question of 
Jesus, What is a man profited by all this, if he 
lose his own soul ? 

And God has other claims besides the claims 
of worship and reverence and praise and prayer. 
Around you on every hand is a world full of 
ignorance and suffering and sin, and God is appeal- 
ing to all young souls like yours to come and play 
a manly part in the holy Crusade of His Son Jesus 
Christ. There is a warfare at your very doors— 
the Kingdom of Christ against the kingdoms of the 
world. To all the latent chivalry in your natures 
the Lord Himself is calling. Do not yield to the 
life of selfish pleasure-seeking, but give yourselves 
to God ; and then in all His heavenly panoply go 
forth bravely and joyfully “to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.” 

Let me tell you a story which has come down 
to us from the days of ancient Rome. In the very 
midst of the Roman Forum there yawned a fright- 
ful chasm, produced by some great convulsion of the 
earth. Into this, year after year, by the orders of 
the City Fathers, thousands of cartloads of earth, 
and stones, and rubbish had been cast; but all in 
vain. At length the oracle declared that the chasm 
would never be closed until Rome’s most precious 
treasure was freely cast into the dark abyss. And 
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then one day a young Roman knight, Mettius Curtius 
by name, appeared on horseback in the Forum, clad 
in shining armour, and, spurring his horse to the 
charge, he leapt into the chasm and was for ever 
lost to sight. But his sacrifice was not in vain. 
His deed so stirred the heart of Rome that’ men 
and women and little children came forward to 
complete his sacrifice by their willing labours, 
and erelong the dangerous chasm had entirely 
disappeared. 

From you young men God seeks a sacrifice, and 
there is no sacrifice that pleases Him like a youth- 
ful consecrated life. Around you lies a work to be 
done which only you can do, I plead with you not 
to live the life of mere self-pleasing ; but to exercise 
yourselves rather unto godliness, giving yourselves 
freely to the service of God, and then for His sake 
to the service of man. 


XI 


ANXIETY AND ITS CURE 


‘* Be careful for nothing ; but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto God.” — 
PHIL. Iv. 6. 


N speaking from this text I shall follow the 
rendering of the Revised Version, which gives 
“In nothing be anxious,” instead of “Be careful 
for nothing.” [T he word “careful” has somewhat 
changed its meaning since our authorised transla- 
tion was made nearly three hundred years ago. We 
use the word to describe that wise prudence and 
thoughtfulness which is the plain duty of man, a 
being possessed of a reasonable soul, looking before 
and after. But originally “careful” had a different 
meaning. It meant to be burdened and fretted 
with care. It had much the same meaning as we 
express now by the word “ careworn.” | Probably, 
however, we could not find a better all-round 
equivalent than the word “anxious,” the word 
which stands in the Revised Version. “In nothing,” 
then, “be anxious; but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God.” 
My subject is “Anxiety and its Cure.” And 
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may God help us so to look at His Word that some- 
thing of His own effectual remedy may be applied 
to any anxious hearts that are among us now. 

Let me say again that in this verse the Apostle 
is not condemning or disparaging a wise care 
and prudence in the affairs of life. Paul believed 
strongly in thoughtfulness and diligence, and he 
says in another place that the improvident man, 
the man who does not provide for his own house- 
hold, “has denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.” It is anxious care against which he warns 
us, a care that does no good, a care that only frets 
and wears the mind by filling it with useless fears 
and forebodings. 


I. Now this anxiety of which Paul speaks is a 
thing with which we are only too familiar. If it 
existed in Paul’s day, I think I am not wrong in 
saying that it exists even more abundantly now ; 
if there was need for protesting against it then, 
there is still more need at the present time. For 
ere can be little doubt that we belong to an 
anxious and careworn generation. Never was the 
world so rich in material things, never did it possess 
so many mechanical appliances for lightening human 
tasks and toils. But as the world grows richer, 
it seems to grow more and more anxious. And 
while steam and electricity, and all that extra- 
ordinary development of machinery and locomotion 
and means of communication to which they have 
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led have multiplied our powers enormously, they 
seem also to have multiplied our cares. They 
increase the speed at which we have to move, the 
high pressure at which we have to live, the 
dangerous complexity of the social organism of 
which we form a part. It reminds one of the old 
tale of Frankenstein’s Monster. Doctor Franken- 
stein, through his wonderful knowledge of chemistry 
and biology, was able to put together the figure of 
a monstrous man, and to galvanize it into life. 
And then this dreadful creature of which he was 
the author became the haunting terror of his own 
life; almost driving him mad by its tyranny, and 
at last tragically cutting short his days. And 
sometimes it almost appears as if the tremendous 
powers of nature which man has summoned to his 
aid, and infused into the great fabric of modern 
civilisation which he has gradually built up, were 
threatening to become our masters and our tyrants, 
instead of our willing servants. Certain it is that 
life is not so plain and simple as it used to be. 
The burdens of existence and duty seem to grow 
heavier and heavier ; and at the same time the men 
and women of to-day seem to be getting more 
nervous and highly strung than those of other 
generations, and less able to bear their burdens 
calmly and silently and patiently. Thus, on every 
hand, we are told that nervousness and worry are 
amongst the chief banes of modern life; and that 
it is worry, and not work, that wears out so many 
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people before their time. | How many careworn 
faces we see in the crowds, as we walk along the 
streets of a great city. And if we could look into 
the homes that we pass, how many Marthas we 
should find there also, who are “careful and troubled 
about many things ”—the household work, and the 
children, and the servants. And even when the 
Sabbath comes, this blessed day of rest and glad- 
ness, and we are gathered together for worship in 
the House of God, how hard it is to lay those 
anxious cares aside. The business man, as he sits 
in his pew, is haunted by the thought of the coming 
week, with all the possibilities of trouble, or annoy- 
ance, or even disaster which the week may bring. 
And the mother of the house cannot free herself 
entirely from the home duties and the home worries, 
which will come, thronging and clamant, into. her 
mind, even when for a little she has left her home 
behind her, and has come to worship in her Father’s 
House. 


II. Now what are we to say, brethren, of anxious 
thoughts like these ? 

1. Well, in the first place, is it not plain, when 
we come to consider the matter, that these anxious 
thoughts are very foolish? , They are foolish, be- 
cause they do no good. { Careful and prudent 
forethought is always an excellent thing ; but what 
good ever came from fretful anxiety? Worrying 
about your homes and your children will not keep 
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trouble from coming. Worrying about your business 
will not make prices rise or fall, it will not pay 
your bad debts, it will not change the current of © 
social taste and fashion so as to suit your stock. 
And these anxious thoughts are foolish also, 
because they are usually so far astray. For we 
constantly make ourselves miserable about imagin- 
ary evils which never come to pass. And so a 
witty statesman was wont to deny the truth of the 
proverb that, “Prevention is better than cure.” 
Prevention, he said, would be better than cure, if 
we were omniscient, and knew exactly what to 
prevent; but in our nervousness and anxiety we 
waste time and strength and peace of mind in 
trying to prevent ninety-nine things which were 
never going to happen, while, as likely as not, we 
overlook the one thing that does happen, and so 
has to be cured after all, 

But the folly of anxiety appears most of all 
when we see the way in which it destroys our 
peace and happiness. Anxiety is the great enemy 
of peace. Notice the connection between this verse 
and the verse which comes after: “Be anxious for 
nothing,” says the Apostle, . . . and so, “The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall guard 
your hearts and minds.” But you can never have 
peace, neither God’s peace nor any other kind of 
peace, so long as your mind is fretted with care. 

And after all, brethren, are not peace and happi- 
ness about the best things in our lives? Why are 
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you men of business toiling so hard from day to 
day? Not for the mere sake of making money— 
that is only a means to an end; but for the sake 
of securing peace and comfort and happiness to 
yourselves and those whom you love. Why are 
you mothers of households so busy from morning 
till night? Not merely that you may have a well- 
ordered house, in which everything goes on hour 
after hour with the regularity of a clock; but that 
your home may be a place of rest and peace for 
the weary ones who come back at night, and a fair 
scene of human love which your children shall 
carry with them in their deepest hearts, when they 
leave you and go forth into the wide world, and 
shall never, never forget unto their dying day. 
Do not lose sight of the higher things in your 
concern about the lower things. Peace and happi- 
ness and love, I say, are among the best things 
in human life. And yet we may almost drive 
these great blessings out of our homes, by being 
anxious about other things which are not worthy 
to be compared with them for one moment. 

2. Anxiety, then, is mostly foolish. But now I 
have to ask, Is it not oftentimes wrong as well? 
Is it not an actual sin in the sight of God? It 
is not hard, I think, to prove that it is a sin. 
For, to begin with, the anxious Christian is dis- 
obedient ; he is disobedient to the law of. his 
Master. Among the new commandments which 
Jesus gave to His people, there stands this great 
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law for the Christian life: “Be not anxious for the 
morrow.” That is an authoritative precept, brethren, 
although we do not commonly think of it as such. 
It is not a mere piece of kindly advice; it is a 
positive divine injunction, as much so as any other 
law which Christ has given. 

And anxiety is wrong, again, inasmuch as it 
shows, not only lack of obedience, but lack of faith. 
For that is really what it comes to in the end; 
that is what always lies at the root of it. “ Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things”: so Jesus said, and we admit 
perhaps that the words are true; but yet we do 
not act upon them as if they were true; we do 
not trust our Father in heaven as a little child 
trusts his father or mother upon earth. We try 
instead to take the whole burden of our life upon 
our own shoulders, until we falter and stagger 
beneath ‘the weight. And so it comes to pass 
that[anxious care shuts God out of our thoughts, 
even as a smoky December fog shuts the sunlight 
out of our streets. { Sometimes a man has said 
to me, “Oh, I can’t come to Church at present ; 
I am fearfully worried about my business, and I 
have no power or inclination to think of other 
things.” And I could not but see in this a 
commentary upon what Jesus said in the parable 
of the Sower, about those cares of this life which 
are like the springing thorns and thistles, whereby 
the good word of the Kingdom is choked out of 
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the heart. Why bear such burdens alone brethren ? 
Why sit in solitude eating out your heart? Why 
not rather come once more into your Father’s 
presence, and cast all your burdens upon Him? 

And then anxious care shuts our hearts against 
our fellows also. It makes us selfish, as well as 
faithless and disobedient. The anxious heart is 
never “at leisure from itself, to soothe and 
sympathise.” It is always too preoccupied with 
its own troubles, Nay, worse than that, it often 
grows mean and hard and cruel; for its anxieties 
strike it with a kind of panic, like the panic of 
men in a theatre who have heard the cry of 
“Fire!” and who rush for the door, smiting 
and trampling down all who are weaker than 
themselves. Is it not true, brethren, that a great 
deal of the cold unyielding selfishness of life and 
business is simply due to consuming anxiety? 
There are some men who are selfish because 
they are keen to grow rich; but there are far 
more, I believe, who are selfish because they are 
afraid of growing poor; afraid of being pushed 
aside and trodden down by their neighbours. 
And so, as one has said: 


“ Our life is like a narrow raft, 
Afloat upon the hungry sea, 
Whereon is but a little space, 

And each one, striving for a place, 
Doth push his brother in the sea, 
Doth thrust his brother in the sea ; 
And so the sea is salt with tears, 
And so our life is wan with fears.” 
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III. I have been speaking to you of anxiety — 
the prevalence of it, and the evil of it. Let me 
now say a few words to you about its cure. Let 
us thank God that He never reveals a disease 
without also revealing the remedy for it. Perhaps 
some of you have been saying as I went on, “ Yes, 
yes, all that is true enough. I know that my 
anxiety is foolish, I know that it is wrong. But 
I cannot get’ rid of it, all the same. In spite of 
myself, it haunts me night and day, and refuses 
to be shaken off.” Have you ever tried the cure, 
brethren? Have you ever noticed the divine posi- 
tive which is set here alongside of the divine 
negative? “In nothing be anxious ”—that is the 
negative ; but don’t stop there; read what follows : 
“but in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.” 

First of all then, you must make your troubles 
known to God. Speak to Him freely about them. 
You will find a wonderful relief in simply doing 
that. When you are going to visit a friend who 
has passed through some great sorrow, you are 
often distressed beforehand to know what you will 
say by way of comfort. Not seldom you find 
that you hardly need to say anything: you only 
need to sit still and listen, while your friend finds 
relief in telling the whole story to a sympathetic 
ear, And there is a wonderful relief, I say, in 
telling everything to God. There are some of our 
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troubles which we could not tell to our dearest 
friend; but to God we can tell everything—yes, 
every thing. And how great a comfort it is to 
speak of all our burdens and our cares to One 
who perfectly sympathises and perfectly under- 
stands, ; 

But that is not all—we must go to God with 
our requests, z¢, with our requests about the 
matters which are giving us anxiety.’ There are 
some who tell us that the only benefit of prayer 
is the reflex influence which it has upon ourselves, 
It calms our minds to stand consciously in the 
presence of the great God. It relieves our hearts 
to tell out all-our difficulties in His hearing, 
whether he pays any regard to them or not. But 
prayer is more than that, brethren. Prayer is the 
utterance of desire; prayer is the preferring of 
requests. And unless we believe that God can 
fulfil our petitions, we cannot truly pray. And 
God cam fulfil our petitions, brethren; He does 
fulfil them. Why even an ordinary human friend 
can often help us wonderfully when we ask his 
help. And shall I be told that what a mere man 
can do the Everlasting Father is quite powerless 
to do—to stretch forth a hand of help and bless- 
ing? Well, I for one prefer to think with Jesus— 
“much more shall your Father in heaven give good 
things to them that ask Him.” In one of two 
‘ways God answers the requests of the anxious 
soul. Sometimes He takes away altogether the 
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things that trouble it. Sometimes He still allows 
them to remain; but fills the soul itself with such 
grace and strength that it learns to smile at its 
old fears, and refuses to be fretted and worried any 
more. 

Last of all, Paul says that we must pray with 
thanksgiving. And is not that precisely the point 
at which we mostly come short? We Christian 
people believe in prayer; and we do often go to 
God with our cares and anxieties. But do we 
always go with thanksgiving? Have we learned 
in everything to give thanks? Ah, brethren, if 
we only kept God’s goodness and mercy more 
clearly before our eyes, our anxieties would be 
routed out of our hearts for very shame. There 
are daily benefits of health, and strength, and 
reason, of home and friends, of food and raiment, 
of help and guidance, for which we all have to 
praise God. And behind all these there is a better 
gift, a fundamental gift, an “unspeakable gift,” as 
Paul called it. It was by dwelling much upon 
_ this, that Paul was delivered from every anxious 
thought. He had cares enough, brethren; cares 
such as we know nothing of. He was not a man, 
to use Bunyan’s phrase, who “walked in silver 
slippers in the sunshine.” His health was feeble ; 
he was getting old before his time, he was shut 
up in a Roman prison, and knew not the day 
when he might be led forth to die a cruel death 
by a Roman sword. But nothing could separate 
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him from the love of Christ, neither tribulation 
nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor 
nakedness, nor peril, nor even that executioner’s 
sword. In all these things Paul could say, “I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 


2 A great preacher, lately departed, speaking—on 
this—same—subject—of—the=ture~of-anxiety, tells of 


the wonder he felt when first, as a young minister, 
he looked upon the faces of the dead. For he 
noticed the strange transformation that had been 
wrought, through the laying down of life’s burdens, 
upon faces which used to be all worn and furrowed 
with heavy lines of care. The loads of life seemed 
to be gone, and the faces had become young, and 
smooth, and peaceful once more. “And if there 
had been any way,” he went on to say, “in which 
those men and women could have passed through 
the long years without carrying those loads which 
God had now taken from them, how much better it 
would have been. There are real loads of work 
and duty which cannot be taken off; but, oh! if we 
could subtract that distressful anxiety about coming 
results, life would seem like a pleasure walk by 
comparison.” And why should we wait till death 
shall come? Even here and now our burdens 
might be lifted, if only we learned te~stand.always, 
ee ee ofthe Cross--of- 
€hrist. tS Frane Baasa bs a 

Let us try Paul’s method, brethren, the ethed 
of thankful prayer. For, Ps an old commentator 
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says, “ Care cannot live in the presence of prayer ; 
but prayer extinguisheth care, as water extinguisheth 
fire.” | And then, as Paul promises, in place of 
anxiety there shall come peace: for “the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall guard 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 
Amen. 


XII 


CHRIST AND THE MULTITUDES 


“ But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved with compassion 
on them, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd. 

“* Then saith He unto His disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few ; 

“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
labourers into His harvest.” —MAt?T. 1X. 36-38. 


HE text reveals Jesus to us as He stands in 

the presence of the multitude. It was a 
common experience of our Lord’s, especially during 
the days of His Galilean ministry, to find Himself 
face to face with a vast multitude of people. Not 
to speak of His other attractions, the miracles that 
He wrought were sufficient of themselves to draw 
the people after Him in thousands. Take, for 
example, this very chapter of which these verses 
form the conclusion. In this one chapter we find 
Him curing a man of the palsy, healing a woman 
of a fatal issue of blood, raising the ruler’s little 
daughter from death to life, giving sight to two 
blind men, opening the lips of another who was 
possessed by a dumb devil—until at length the 
evangelist, feeling it quite impossible to enumerate 
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all the cases that come crowding upon his memory, 
sums up the matter by saying, “And Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages . . . preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease.” No wonder 
that great multitudes followed Jesus! But at 
present I do not wish to speak of the fact that 
those crowds of people thronged Jesus at every 
turn, nor yet of the reasons which led them to do 
so. It is the attitude of Jesus in the presence of 
the multitudes of which I wish to speak. This is 
the subject which the text sets forth most plainly. 
And it brings His attitude before us in several 
different aspects, to each of which in turn I shall 
briefly direct your attention. 


I. And first let us notice the compassion of Jesus 
in the presence of the multitudes: “when He saw 
the multitudes, He was moved with compassion on 
them.” 

Have you ever noticed before that our Lord’s 
uppermost feeling in the presence of a multitude 
was a feeling of compassion? “When He saw 
much people, He was moved with compassion 
toward them.” A striking attitude surely, and 
one that was very characteristic of Jesus. There 
are some people who are simply offended and dis- 
gusted by the presence of a multitude. They echo 
the words of old Horace who frankly said, “I hate 
the vulgar crowd, and keep them at a distance.” 
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There are others, again, whom the sight of great 
multitudes fills with positive dread. All around 
they see the signs of advancing democracy, and to 
them a vast crowd becomes a portentous kind of 
thing, suggestive of all manner of social dangers 
and disorders. It reminds them of the massed 
strength of the common people, and they murmur 
to themselves that some day this “ blind old Samson 
in the land” may rise up in his awful might to 
“shake the pillars of the commonweal.” Far, far 
indeed from the heart of Jesus was any tinge of 
fear or of disgust. But when He saw the multi- 
tudes, “ He was moved with compassion on them.” _ 
Now what was it that raised this feeling of com- 
passion in the mind of Jesus? The Evangelist has 
been telling us how Jesus set Himself to cure all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people. And that crowd, like all the 
crowds which Christ encountered, no doubt con- 
tained within it a large number of sick and suffer- 
ing folk, who had come themselves, or had been 
brought by their friends, into the presence of the 
great Healer. And Jesus, we may believe, never 
met His patients without a feeling of deep and 
tender compassion. It is not an easy thing for one 
who is brought into constant contact with pain and 
sickness upon a wide scale, to maintain continually 
a feeling of delicate sympathy. But the sympathy 
of Jesus never grew less sensitive. It was not only 
in the case of the woman who came behind and 
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touched Him in the press that “virtue” went out 
of Him. There was a constant expenditure both 
of nervous force and of heartfelt compassion on the 
part of the Great Physician. As the Evangelist 
says, “ Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.” 

One: part then of Christ’s compassion was com- 
passion for the sickness and suffering that lay about 
Him on every side. But that, after all, was only a 
small part of it. It was the multitudes on whom 
He had compassion, not merely those amongst them 
who were sick and diseased. Ah, brethren, how far 
sickness and suffering are from summing up the 
evils that beset human lives. Take any large 
gathering of people, and look upon them with an 
imagination that tries in some measure to enter into 
their hearts. Think of the burdens and struggles 
that are there, the cares and anxieties, the regretful 
looks backward, the despairing looks forward, the 
secret bitterness, the rankling sin, the hope de- 
ferred making the heart sick. If one like Jesus 
stood amongst us even now, and looked round 
upon us all, how much he would see to excite his 
compassion. And that crowd which followed Jesus 
needed His compassion in a very special degree. 
They were not, for the most part, what we should 
call nowadays “respectable church-going people.” 
The poor and the needy were there, the outcast 
and the fallen—men and women from whose skies 
the sunshine of promise had faded away. These 
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were the people who followed Jesus most eagerly. 
They that were whole felt no need of the physician, 
but they that were sick. And as He looked round 
upon that motley multitude, and read their faces, 
and saw what was in their hearts, Jesus was moved 
with compassion for them. 

But even so we have not reached the full depth 
of the Christ’s pity. Notice what is said: “He was 
moved with compassion on them, Jecause they 
fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd.” 

Now here was the thing that smote the heart of 
Jesus most of all—the spiritual condition of those 
people. They had no shepherd, no one to lead 
them, no one to show them where to go, no one to 
tell them what to do. They were scattered abroad 
like shepherdless sheep, poor silly creatures encom- 
passed by dangers on every hand, yet not knowing 
their peril. ‘ 

There are greater evils, brethren, than all the ills 
to which our flesh is heir, and all the cares and 
sorrows that cast their deep shadows upon our 
hearts. The worst evil of all is want of know- 
ledge, want of direction, want of any true purpose 
in lifes way. A man may not be conscious of his 
real misery; but is not that the most pathetic 
thing about his case to any discerning eye? How 
sad to see men spending their labour for that 
which is not bread, hewing out cisterns that can 
hold no water, walking in paths that lead no whither, 
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or lead only to destruction. And if these men are 
making merry all the while, and trying to persuade 
themselves that their way is the surest and the 
best, it is this very feature of their case, this dread- 
ful contrast between the appearance and the reality, 
that pierces an understanding heart with the sharpest 
pain of all. It is like the bright flowers and sweet 
songs with which Ophelia comes forth to meet us 
in Shakespeare’s great tragedy, when all the while 
we know that the poor girl is mad. 

No, pain and grief are not so much to be com- 
passionated as blindness of soul and vain wandering 
in the dark. The saddest tears of all, the tears 
which angels weep, are those which fall upon 
hearts that seem to be dead to truth and purity, 
lost to a sense of all noble things. And it was the 
clear insight of Jesus into the spiritual condition of 
those people which filled Him with the deepest 
pity and pain: He saw that they were “scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” 


II, But now, in the next place, I want you to 
observe that Christ’s attitude to the multitudes was 
not only one of deep compassion, but one of abound- 
ing hopefulness. For as He gazed upon them stand- 
ing there, all. sorrowful and sinful and foolish as 
they were, they appeared to Him, none the less, to 
be full of spiritual worth and spiritual possibilities. 
They were like waving fields of yellow corn, only 
waiting to be gathered in. And so, turning to 
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His disciples, He exclaimed, “ The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 

The hopefulness of Jesus concerning human 
souls is one of the most striking features of the 
gospel story. There were men and women in the 
crowds that gathered round Him who were regarded, 
by the reputable people of the land, as past hope 
and past salvation—publicans, and harlots, and other 
“ sinners,” against whom the doors of God’s Kingdom ~ 
were shut. But Jesus never lost hope of any human 
soul. There was once a general of Rome to whom 
the senate conveyed its special thanks, because in 
Rome’s darkest hour, just after the great and 
terrible defeat of Canne, he “had not despaired of 
the Republic.” And Jesus never despaired of human 
nature. He looked round upon men and women 
who were hardened, and degraded, and despised, 
and even there He saw a rich golden harvest, 
ready and waiting for the reapers of God. 

A “plenteous” harvest, He said. For besides 
the present multitude He saw a vast shadowy host 
that stretched beyond—that “ great multitude which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues.” He knew that He had 
a gospel for every creature, and as He lifted up His 
eyes, and looked forth upon the world, He could 
see north and south and east and west kingdoms 
and nations, continents and islands, ready for the 
word of salvation, and only waiting for the good 
tidings to come. 

L 
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Contrast this hopefulness of Jesus regarding men 
and nations with the attitude of other great human 
teachers to a sinful and sorrowful world. Take 
Buddha, for example, the “ Light of Asia.” Very 
wonderful his light was, shining so brightly in the 
world’s great darkness. So great was his com- 
passion that it may almost be likened to the com- 
passion of Christ. The son of a great king, he 
forsook his palace with all its honours and delights, 
and became a homeless wanderer through the 
length and breadth of India, that he might teach 
the ignorant and help the wretched. And yet how 
little hope he had for the sons of men. The best 
he could hold out to them was the hope of that 
final repose which would come with their ultimate 
extinction, And so his compassion was the com- 
passion of a loving despair, the compassion of a 
mother who bends pitifully over her doomed child : 
she cannot save her infant’s life, still she tries at 
least to alleviate its dying pangs. But Christ’s 
compassion was the compassion of hope, the 
compassion of one who knew that the world 
was not past saving, and that He had power to 
save it. 

Or think again of the spirit which breathes 
through much of our present day literature. Any- 
_ one who reads at all knows how largely this litera- 
ture is tinged with Buddha’s feeling of pessimism 
and despair. A generation or two ago, multitudes 
were filled with great social enthusiasms. New and 
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untried political liberties, great discoveries of science, 
the universal spread of education—these things, they 
thought, were going almost to regenerate the world. 
But those illusions have faded now, and the en- 
thusiasms and hopes which they inspired have died 
out of hearts that once cherished them. There are 
some who look back and say, “ Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive ; but to be young was very heaven.” 
But now, too commonly, even they are content to 
share the prevailing temper of the minds around 
them, a temper of disappointment and disillusion- 
ment, if not of despair. 

It is the opportunity of Christianity, brethren, 
and of those who believe in it. We must go to 
men with the deathless hope of Jesus Christ. We 
must say to them, Do not despair of yourselves, for 
Christ does not despair of you; Do not despair of 
your brother man, for Christ never did so; Do not 
despair of the world, for Christ came that the world 
through Him might be saved. Lift up your eyes 
rather, and you will see what Jesus saw—the fields 
standing white unto the harvest, with God’s fair 
sunlight shining down upon them, and nothing 
wanting but the willing reapers to come and gather 
in the grain. 


III. And now notice, in the last place, that the 
Christ who was so compassionate, and so hopeful, 
was also very practical in the presence of the 
multitudes. There is a kind of compassion which 
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is only a luxurious sentiment—the compassion of 
those who “sigh for wretchedness, but shun the 
wretched.” And there is also a kind of hopefulness 
which weaves its airy visions in all the colours of 
the rainbow, yet never seeks to get these visions 
realised. But the compassion and hope of Jesus 
were practical, and full of purpose; and so turning 
to His disciples He said, “Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that He would send forth 
labourers into His harvest.” 

Our Lord would have His disciples to pray ; 
for he always regarded prayer as a very practical 
thing. To some men it seems a mere beating of 
the air, a mere manipulation of words and phrases. 
Not so to Jesus Christ. To Him it was as practical 
as asking when you are sure to obtain, as seeking 
when you are sure to find, as knocking when the 
door is certain to be opened. In all our Christian 
work, let us remember to pray to the great Lord 
of the harvest. If anyone is interested in His own 
work, certainly it is He Himself. Let us keep 
near to Him therefore in faith, and He will make. 
us strong, and give us good success. 

The prayer which Christ wished His disciples to 
offer was a prayer for labourers. For, strange as 
it may seem, the great Lord of the harvest depends 
upon our human help for the ingathering of His 
own harvests. Men sometimes say, Could not God 
convert the world Himself, by some great mani- 
festation of His power, instead of waiting upon the 
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slowness of His servants? The proper answer to 
that is, that God has reasons of His own for every- 
thing He does, and that God has chosen to have 
His work done in the way He knows to be best, 
and not in the way that may chance to please our 
indolence and our imagination. He has made the 
reaping of His harvest fields depend upon the 
coming of the human reapers. It is by the testi- 
mony of men, and not of angels, that the world is 
to be won. Oh wondrous thought! that God is 
tarrying for the Church ; that Christ stands waiting, 
waiting through the slow years, and cannot “see of 
the travail of His soul and be satisfied,” because 
the needed labourers do not come. 

Will you not join, dear brethren, in the prayer 
that God would touch the hearts of many, so that 
by the compulsion of His own Spirit they may be 
driven forth as labourers into His harvest? And 
will you not yourselves arise and do those things 
which such a prayer as this evidently implies? It 
needs very little of the logic of common sense to 
see that a prayer for labourers is not consistent 
with any unwillingness, on the part of those who 
offer it, to do such things as they can. Let us be 
ready then to go out to the far lands, if the call 
should come to us; but let us not forget that, 
even though we tarry at home, we must take our 
own part in the harvesting. Let us all be reapers 
in one or other of God’s fields, remembering that 
there are harvests of the home; and harvests of 
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the Sabbath School; and harvests of the Church, 
no less than harvests of the far-stretching heathen 
lands. So shall we help on the great day of final 
ingathering. So shall we share in the gladness of 
the reapers who come again with rejoicing, bringing 
their sheaves with them. 


XIII 


IS AT POSSIBLE TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
IN TRADE? 


(TO YOUNG MEN) 


“* Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.— 
Rom. XII, II. 


NE of the best-known novelists of the present 

day has recently published a story called The 
Christian, which has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion and criticism in the popular press, It is 
one of those novels with a purpose which are so 
characteristic of modern fiction; and the purpose 
of the writer, in this case, appears to be, to raise 
the question whether it is possible, in the present 
condition of society, to be a Christian at all, 22, a 
Christian of the pure and ideal type set before us 
in the New Testament. The conclusion of the 
book seems practically to be this—that it is not 
possible to be such a Christian. The world is too 
wicked, society is too rotten; and so the life of 
John Storm, the young London clergyman who 
is the hero of the story, and who, if the title of the 
book has any meaning at all, represents Mr Hall 
Caine’s idea of a “ Christian,” ends at last in failure 
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and tragedy, amidst the awful forees of worldliness 
and sin that surge around him in the great Modern 
Babylon. 

I am not going to discuss Mr Hall Caine’s book, 
beyond saying that his ideal of a Christian is not 
mine, and that no Christians with whom I am ac- 
quainted would be willing to stake the fortunes of 
Christianity, and the power of the gospel of Jesus, 
upon the success or non-success of a man who, in 
spite of all his heroics, is so vacillating, and foolish, 
and fanatical as the “ Reverend John Storm.” But 
I wish to raise a question similar to Mr Hall Caine’s, 
although more limited in range. I wish to ask if 
it is possible to be a Christian in trade. There are 
many who would not deny the possibility, even in 
these daysp of living according to the law of Christ, 
but who say that a modern business life, at all 
events, leaves no room for this possibility. We 
ministers, especially, are sometimes told frankly 
enough that while our vocation may give scope 
for the following of Jesus Christ, the man who is 
called to live the business life in a great modern 
city has really no chance of doing it. And it is 
because I know that the great majority of the 
young men to whom I am now speaking are business 
_ men, or are looking forward to a business career, 
that I desire to speak at this time of the possibilities 
and claims of Christianity, in the case of those who 
have to earn their living by the operations and 
methods of trade. 
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I shall arrange my thoughts under these two 
general heads: (1) The possibility of being a 
diligent man of business, and yet a true Christian ; 
and (2) How this possibility is to be realised. 


I. There are certain objections of a theoretical 
kind which are sometimes raised against the Chris- 
tianity of trade. From the very nature of the case, 
it is said, the life of trade is essentially a selfish, 
and therefore an unchristian life. Here is Christ’s 
fundamental law for the guidance of our social 
relations: “Love thy neighbour as thyself”; “Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto 
you.” But the inexorable laws of business make 
this perfectly impossible. In all business transac- 
tions the sole idea is to reap profit to oneself, at 
the expense of one’s neighbours. And so men buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, and 
ask from their customers the very highest price 
they think it possible to obtain. And if we consider 
the relations of the business man, not to the public 
at large, but to his trade rivals, then here again, 
from the very nature of the case, he is bound to be 
purely selfish, He tries to attract custom to his 
business; but he does so at the expense of his 
neighbours ; and if his business prospers, it is 
because weaker men are being pushed to the wall. 
And so from beginning to end a business man’s 
life is a life of selfishness, and stands in constant 
opposition to the plain teaching of Christ. 
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Now such theoretic criticisms, it is hardly needful 
to say, are altogether beside the mark. The man 
who makes money by honest trading is not doing 
so at the expense of the public. On the contrary, 
the operations of trade are great social benefactions. 
Our importers, and warehousemen, and shopkeepers, 
and bankers, and commission agents, and commercial 
travellers, are all conferring immense benefits upon 
us, as we should very quickly realise if every shop, 
and warehouse, and office, and bank, were suddenly 
closed. The fair profit which they reap is not filched 
from the pockets of the public; it is their rightful 
reward for a most useful piece of social work. In 
a sermon upon this very subject, Horace Bushnell 
compares the work of the trader to the operation of 
the clouds, which do not leave the world to be 
watered by waterspouts bursting here and there 
once in a hundred years, but lift up the water from 
the ocean, carry it afar by their wind-sails, make 
small the drops for a general distribution, and then 
sprinkle them all over the earth. The work of 
commercial distribution is a work of incalculable 
benefit to society ; and the trader or distributor is 
just as much entitled to his reward as the farmer 
or manufacturer who is engaged in the task of 
immediate production. 

As for the other part of the objection, which 
fastens upon the competition that goes on among 
traders themselves, we have to ask in what other 
way the business of the world could be carried on? 
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Modern science has made it very plain that our 
social life has all been built up on the basis of com- 
petition. Socialists often denounce this competitive 
struggle, and promise to eliminate it altogether by 
and by; but how they will succeed in doing it they 
have never yet made clear. And, indeed, it is not 
easy to see how a man’s distinctive talents could be 
revealed, and developed, and brought into fullest 
use, except by the free play of competition in social 
life. If there were no such thing as social competi- 
tion, how could we learn to distinguish between the 
man who is fit to be the head of a great firm, or the 
manager of a great railway company, or the Prime 
Minister of a great empire; and the man who is 
only fit to be a day-labourer or a copying-clerk? 
Competition, in some form or other, is the law of 
life, and the law of progress—the law which God 
Himself seems to have imposed upon the world in 
which we live. 

These theoretic objections, however, are not the 
most serious objections to the possibility of being a 
Christian in trade. Most people are quite prepared 
to admit that there is nothing unchristian in the 
abstract conception of trade. But sometimes we 
have heard men saying, Well, no doubt, there was 
a time when it was possible for a business man to 
be a thoroughgoing Christian, maintaining in all his 
buying and selling a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men. But look around 
you to-day. Consider things as they are; and tell 
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us whether you think it possible at the present time 
to carry the teaching and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
into all the relations of a business life, especially in 
the midst of a great modern city. On the one 
hand, owing mainly to the immense multiplication of 
machinery, you have a constant tendency to the 
over-production of goods, and so the markets are 
flooded with sellers, all jostling one another in their 
eagerness to get people to buy, and employing all 
sorts of briberies like the commission system, and 
trickeries and quackeries like the bonus system, and 
lying advertisements, such as those you see daily 
in the newspapers and the shop windows, about 
gigantic sacrifices, and articles that are absolutely 
going to be given away. On the other hand, you 
have a public whose heads have been turned by 
all those gilt-edged promises, and who are now 
possessed by a blind rage for cheapness—which, in 
its turn, compels the trader to meet the demand by 
“sweating ” his workers, and adulterating his goods, 
and instructing his salesmen to palm off inferior 
articles on the kind of people who would like to 
have things good, but are resolved at all events, to 
get them cheap. 

What am I to do? a young man sometimes 
asks. If I dealt honestly and truthfully with my 
master’s customers, I should be dismissed on the 
spot. And what am / to do? exclaims the master. 
If I listened at every turn to the voice of the New 
Testament, or the dictates of my own conscience, 
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I might as well shut up my shop at once. It is 
not a question of my growing rich or making a 
fortune, but simply one of keeping myself, if 
possible, abreast of the crowd, and so saving 
myself from being thrown down and trampled 
under foot in the wild rush of present day com- 
merce. And hence we are sometimes told, in view 
of all these things, that the literal Christianity of 
Christ is not possible in a business life. A business 
man may be religious, if he pleases; but the only 
kind of religion he can indulge in is an easy go-to- 
meeting piety,a mere Sunday sentimentality, which 
he may enjoy very much when he is sitting in his 
Church pew, but to which he must not yield for a 
moment, when he is once more seated in his office, 
or standing behind his counter. 

Now, brethren, what are we to say to all this? 
I grant everything that can be alleged as to the 
trials and difficulties of a business life. I know 
little about these things compared with some of 
those who hear me. But I know enough to enable 
me to appreciate the tremendous strain to which 
many a young man’s faithfulness is put, amidst the 
daily life of a city like Glasgow. And yet, without 
the slightest hesitation, I maintain that it is perfectly 
possible, even in a modern business career, to be 
loyal through and through to the call and claim of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

-I say it is possible, because I believe that Christ 
does not call us to impossibilities. It is very plain 
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that business men are needed to carry on the work 
of the world; and if Christ calls great multitudes 
of men to enter upon a business life, He can give 
them grace to glorify Him in their daily calling. 
Their life may be a life of special temptations ; 
but He will not suffer them to be tempted above 
what they are able to endure, but along with the 
temptation will send them also a way of escape. 

But when I say that a true Christian life is 
possible in business, I am thinking, not only of 
what Christ can do, but of what He has actually 
done. For I know that there are multitudes of 
business men who are loyal every day to their 
Lord and Master. There are young men who 
would lose their situations sooner than they would 
stain their consciences. And there are older men 
who do not regard it as the chief end of their lives 
to make money. If they did, they might be much 
richer than they are. But they would scorn to lay 
their fingers upon what they knew to be dishonest 
gain. And because they know that they have 
duties to their neighbours no less than to them- 
selves, they treat their employees as human beings, 
and not as mere machines ; and when those oppor- 
tunities come, which come so frequently in a 
«business life, of helping a brother who is in 
difficulties, they are ready, as far as lies in their 
power, to hold out a helping hand. 

Do not think that there is no room in the world 
of business for men like these. Things are not 
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really so bad as our pessimists paint them. Even 
yet, honesty is the best policy. Quacks and liars 
are found out, and despised; and the men of sterling 
probity and genuine Christian goodness are the men 
who are most widely respected in the city. No 
doubt you will sometimes see an utterly unscrupu- 
lous man flourishing “like a green bay tree.” That 
is a trial which God suffers your faith to be put to. 
But He does not permit the sceptre of the wicked 
to rest always upon the lot of the righteous, lest 
righteous men should put forth their hands unto 
iniquity. I have known men whose scrupulous 
uprightness seemed to stand in the way of their 
success ; but I have known far more who failed 
altogether, and made shipwreck of their lives, just 
for lack of true Christian principle. The devil 
does not have it all his own way, brethren. Your 
fight may be a hard fight; but it is not hopeless, 
it is not impossible. Men are still called, in these 
days as of old, to be “not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 


II. But now I wish to pass from the question 
of possibility, and to speak of the more practical 
question, How actually to live a Christian life in 
the business world ? 

1. Well, first of all, you must begin by being 
really a Christian. One cannot help feeling some- 
times that men who say that it is impossible to 
be a Christian in business are only looking about 
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for some excuse for not being a Christian at all. 
It is with Christ you must begin. Without Him 
dwelling in your heart, as Saviour, Friend, and 
Lord, certainly you shall fail to be a Christian, 
whether in business or in anything else. But all 
is different when He dwells within. In the world 
you may have tribulation; but you shall be of 
good cheer, for Christ has overcome the world. 
And if you have kept the word of His patience, 
He also shall keep you from the hour of temptation. 

2. Then, in the next place, you must make a 
point of carrying your Christian principles into all 
the details of your business life. 

I have referred already to the kind of religion 
which is sometimes prescribed for a business man 
—a religion that will take him to the Church on 
the Lord’s Day, and even give him a kind of senti- 
mental pleasure in the worship, but will not venture 
to lay its hand upon the arrangements and habits 
of his daily work. Business is business, we are 
told, and religion is religion: and what is very 
good in the Church and on the Sabbath, is quite 
out of place in the city, and the office, and the 
warehouse. Such a theory of life reminds one of 
the way in which modern ships are built, with 
massive bulkheads dividing them into separate 
water-tight compartments. The system of division 
into compartments is a very good one for the piece 
of mechanism called a ship, but it is a very bad 
one for that living organism which is called a soul. 
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All living things must be thorough unities, if their 
best life is not to be destroyed. And such a 
conception of religion, brethren, destroys the very 
life of the soul. It is the mother of all unrealities, 
and falsehoods, and hypocrisies ; and the end of :it 
is spiritual death. : 

A Christian must be a Christian everywhere. 
His Christianity must run unhindered right through 
his life. The spirit of Jesus must have free course 
in all he thinks, and says, and does. Settle this 
in your mind, my brother, that if you are a 
Christian, your business life must be ruled, not by 
the customs and practices that are in vogue around 
you, but by the law and the spirit of your Master. 
It is wonderful how many difficulties vanish away, 
when a man has come to this clear understanding 
with himself, that Jesus Christ is not merely the 
Saviour of his soul, but the King and Lord of. all 
his life. 

3. Again, let me say that, in order to be a 
Christian in business, you should cherish a lofty 
tdeal of your daily calling. I have just been saying 
that you must exalt Jesus Christ, and give Him 
His due place in your life. But now I say also, 
you must exalt the calling wherewith you have 
been called. Paul magnified his office, and if a 
business man is to live his life purely and nobly, 
he must magnify his office too. You must think 
of your work as a divine vocation, different in its 
nature, but no less divinely appointed than that 
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office of a preacher in which Paul gloried so 
greatly. Do not think of it merely as a means of 
gaining your living, or of making yourself rich. 
Remember that it is really a ministry on behalf of 
the world. By trade the human race is fed and 
clothed. By trade the nations are linked together in 
the bonds of peace. By trade labour is stimulated, 
and the earth’s gifts are scattered far and wide, 
and civilisation advances, and even the gospel of 
Christ is sounded abroad—for how often commerce 
has helped to “prepare the way of the Lord, and 
make straight in the deserts a highway for our 
God.” 

Think nobly of your calling, then, if you would 
exercise it nobly. A genuine scientist is more con- 
cerned about the advancement of true and beneficent 
knowledge than about making money by his own 
inventions and discoveries. A sincere preacher, a 
man of the type of Dr Chalmers, or Principal 
Cairns, or Mr Spurgeon, is much more concerned 
about the work of God’s Kingdom than about any 
personal ends of his own. A true physician, like 
Sir James Y. Simpson, who discovered the virtues of 
chloroform, thinks less of earning big fees than of 
saving life, and of delivering men and women from 
the dreadful bondage of pain. And what is to 
hinder a Christian man in business from regarding 
his service as something higher and better than his 
pay? . Magnify your calling, brethren. Remember 
that it is a divine vocation, in which you are called 
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to the service of God and the service of man. 
So you shall be kept from many unworthy ambi- 
tions, and from many mean temptations, and from 
many sudden swervings in the narrow upward 
way. 

4. One more thing I would say, and that is, you 
must be prepared for sacrifice. 1 said a little while 
ago.that.jou-mtst not believe all that the pessimists at 
say about the conditions of success in business. Xe” 
must not think that the business world is entirely 
organised in the interests of the devil. ¥ou must 
not think that honest men are sure to fail, and un- 
scrupulous men bound to succeed. That is simply 
not true. At the same tiine, Hheve-te—warr-you 

op HG Pte ¥ eee) 
“that if 4reu~determine to carry Christ’s law with you 
into all the transactions of a business career, you ~ 
must be prepared for sacrifice. You will doubtless” 
give offence to those who do not adopt your 
standard. You may lose a situation. You may 
drop some customers. You may miss many a 
chance of making money which another man 
would never hesitate to take. But you will 
regard all these ‘things as. part of your bargain 
with Jesus Christ. You will remember the Lord’s 
own words about the necessity of taking up the 
cross and following Him. You will recall the 
words of the apostle about arming ourselves with 
the mind of Christ. And so, though you should 
suffer loss, you shall have your own compensations 
—the sense of your Master’s approval, and the 
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testimony of a good conscience that you have 
pleased God. 

How splendid a thing it is to see a man, young 
or old, living the true Christian life amid all the 
distractions and temptations of the business world 
—saying, like Daniel, “I have purposed in my 
heart that I will not defile myself,” or, like 
Nehemiah, “I am doing a great work, and there- 

me I cannot come down.” I confess to you that 
though, like Paul, I desire to magnify my own 
office, I am often filled with deep admiration for 
the life and calling of a Christian man of business. 
His special trials and temptations are not mine ; 
and, though a minister has his own temptations and 
trials, he sometimes feels, as he stands before his 
congregation and looks round upon them and thinks 
of all the struggles, and defeats, and victories, of their 
daily life, like one who is standing quietly on the 
safe shore, while others are desperately battling with 
the stormy sea. 
&T remember a morning, some years ago, when I 
happened to be staying with a friend in a great 
fishing station in the north of Scotland. A gale 
had sprung up suddenly, and we went down to the 
breakwater to watch the fleet of fishing-boats as 
they came running back for shelter. What admira- 
tion one felt at the way in which they breasted and 
buffeted the waves, and at the nerve and skill dis- 
played by each crew in turn, as they drew near to 
the narrow entrance which was their one chance of 
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escape, and shot safely at last through the harbour 
mouth into the quiet haven. Even such is the ad- 
miration with which one often looks upon Christian 
courage, and consistency, and victory, in the life of a 
business man. There is only one way,.brethren, in 
which you can pass safely and victoriously through 
the world. You must have a faith in which you 
lean the whole weight of your life upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And further, you must hearken, day 
by day, and hour by hour, to the voices that keep 
falling from above. As quiet hearts may hear, 
through all the rush and roar of a great city, the 
solemn notes of bells from lofty towers and spires 
falling hour by hour upon the ear, so must you have 
an open ear for that voice of Jesus which sums up 
all “ the melodies of the everlasting chime.” Will 
you not be of those, my dear young brethren, who 
‘in all their tasks and toils still listen for that 
heavenly voice— 
“ Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 


Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat” ? 


XIV 


SOWING BESIDE ALL WATERS 


‘* Blessed are ye that sow bestde all waters.” —ISAIAH XXXII. 20. 


SAIAH’S public life as a prophet covered a long 
and most momentous period in the history of 
Israel—so long indeed that he must have been 
avery young man when first called to undertake 
the prophetic office, and a man bowed down with 
the weight of many years before his prophetic 
work was done. It is a matter, therefore, of 
great interest to discover the proper historical 
setting for his various prophecies; for unless this 
can be done, the special point and force of his 
message must often be lost. 

With regard to the particular prophecy from 
which the text is taken, there seems little difficulty 
in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. The thirty- 
first and thirty-second chapters of the book belong 
to the period immediately before Sennacherib’s 
terrible invasion. The dark war-clouds were 
gathering on the eastern horizon, the ominous 
mutterings of the approaching thunderstorm were 
already heard. The hearts of some were failing 
them because of fear; others were scheming and 
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plotting to secure a defensive alliance with Egypt ; 
while there were others again, like those careless 
daughters of Zion whom the prophet rebukes so 
sternly, who sat at their ease, and thought them- 
selves secure, and imagined that the judgments 
of Jehovah would never fall. 

Isaiah’s message is a mingled message. Both 
tears and smiles are in it, both light and dark- 
ness. The Lord shall certainly visit this faithless 
land with terrible judgments, smiting it and laying 
it low. But He will not forsake it utterly; He 
will not suffer the Assyrian to destroy it. Nor 
will He allow deliverance to come by means of 
Egypt’s chariots and horsemen. But He Himself 
shall arise for Israel’s salvation, and when He 
stretches out His hand the hosts of Assyria 
shall be discomfited and destroyed. And then 
days of peace and blessing shall return to Israel 
again. For “a king shall reign in righteous- 
ness, and princes shall rule in judgment”; “the 
Spirit shall be poured upon us from on high” ; 
and God’s people “shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting places.” 

Now it is after all those solemn visions of 
judgment, and all those glorious visions of 
deliverance and peace, that there come the 
simple practical words with which the present 
prophecy concludes, “Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters, that send forth thither the 
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feet of the ox and the ass.” The prophet Isaiah, 
you observe, just like the apostle Paul, was a very 
practical man in the midst of all his soaring eagle 
flights. He saw that in those days of crisis and 
anxiety men’s minds were getting so disturbed 
that the farmers and other husbandmen of the 
land were tempted to neglect their ploughing and 
their sowing. Indeed, the prophecies which fell 
from his own lips were apt in some cases to 
have an unsettling influence — depressing men 
with dreadful fears, or exciting them with vast 
and undreamed of hopes, and so taking away all 
relish for the duties and tasks of every day. 
What use in sowing, men might say, if the 
Assyrians are going to come and destroy all 
our vineyards and strip all our harvest-fields ? 
Or again, what use in sowing if the Messianic 
age is about to dawn, and God’s Spirit is to be 
poured out upon us in some wonderful way, turn- 
ing the wilderness into a fruitful field, and the 
fruitful field into a forest? And so in his last 
word the prophet comes to urge the simple but 
important truth, that, whatever the future may 
hide in it of joy or of sorrow, the present has 
its own immediate duty. “Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters”: that is, Blessed are ye 
that go steadily on, alike in storm and in sun- 
shine; doing the work which has been given 
you to do, and forever confiding in the faithful- 
ness of God. 
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There is a principle in these words, brethren, 
which is capable of manifold applications, and I 
shall try to point out some of the uses to which it 
may be turned. 


I. In the first place the principle of the text 
applies to the common work of our daily lives. 
That was the immediate application which Isaiah 
himself gave it. Israel was a land in which the 
people depended almost wholly upon the cultivation 
of the soil ; and if in those anxious days men had 
not led forth their oxen and asses to the fields as 
usual, and patiently scattered the seed over the 
irrigated lands, a time of universal famine and 
starvation would have followed. 

_Our social world is a much more complex world 
than Isaiah’s was. The varieties of work and 
occupation have multiplied enormously. But to 
every form of work and duty the principle applies. 
There are days when we do not feel in the mood 
for doing our work, days when the very thought 
of work is irksome and distasteful. Sometimes our 
joys distract us, and sometimes our sorrows, some- 
times our hopes and sometimes our fears. But our 
appointed duties must not be left to the chances 
of our changing moods and circumstances. They 
must be bravely faced, whether welcome or not, if 
our life is not to become a serious failure. 

There were times in our national history when 
this country was engaged in tremendous wars by 
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land and by sea. When we read of the days of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, it almost seems to us as if 
at such crises the whole nation must have been 
standing still in a tumult of hope and fear, waiting 
and watching to see what was going to happen. 
But, fortunately, it was not so. The labourer went 
forth as usual to the fields, and the weaver to the 
loom, and the artisan to his trade, and the shop- 
keeper to his shop, and the clerk to his office. 
The nation went on with its accustomed tasks, 
“sowing beside all waters,” and thus the strength 
and continuity of its life were maintained. And, 
amidst all unsettlements and distractions, we as 
individuals must do the same thing, if there is to 
be any strength and stability, any growth and fruit- 
fulness in our own personal lives. 

“Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
And why are the patient sowers blessed? They 
are blessed because a time of reaping shall certainly 
come. The law of sowing and reaping goes on 
independently of all our moods and conditions. 
Work done from a sense of duty, under the most 
trying circumstances, will bring its recompense of 
reward, no less. than work which it was a positive 
delight to do, Is not this what another Psalmist 
implies when he says, “They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 
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But there is another blessing besides the blessing 
of the future harvest, a blessing which lies in the 
very doing of the work. It is hardly in the fashion 
now to quote Carlyle; but there are some things 
that Carlyle taught which are as timely now as 
ever, and among these we must put his “gospel of 
work.” He was never tired of preaching about 
this blessed influence of daily work, never tired of 
telling us that if in times of doubt and darkness 
we would only do the duty that lies nearest, the 
light of heaven would begin to shine upon our 
path. These are true words, brethren. In times of 
difficulty and depression there is a calming, steady- 
ing, strengthening influence which comes from 
simply setting oneself to do some honest work. 
You remember how, in the days after the Lord’s 
Resurrection, when the disciples were excited and 
restless and uncertain what to do, Simon Peter said 
unto them, “I go a fishing”; and straightway the 
others exclaimed, “ We also go with thee.” It was 
a wise decision on their part to go back meantime 
to their old familiar toils ; a decision which Jesus 
ratified and blessed by revealing Himself, and His 
will concerning them, as He had not done before. 
And it is always better to find something for the 
head or hands or heart to do, than to sit down idly, 
or to move restlessly to and fro, while the work 
that might be done remains neglected. 


II. But the principle of the text applies not 
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only to the ordinary work of our daily lives, but in 
a very special sense to the work of our own spiritual 
culture. The prophet, I have said, was addressing 
himself directly to the husbandmen of Israel, and 
was referring to the needful labours of the field, 
when he said, “Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters.” But along with their application to life’s 
common tasks, his words doubtless, even at the 
time, had also a spiritual reference. For though 
Isaiah did not think it beneath his dignity as a 
prophet to speak of matters agricultural, he was 
concerned above all things with the spiritual condi- 
tion of the land. And we, at all events, can never 
read these words without thinking of the spiritual 
sowing and the spiritual harvest. 

Now if in the common affairs of the world we 
need to sow steadily and patiently beside all 
waters, much more is this required in the greater 
things of the spirit. If our daily tasks have to be 
pursued in the face of many distractions and dis- 
couragements, the hindrances are still more serious 
when we seek to sow in our own hearts the good 
seed of the Kingdom. And so it comes to pass 
that there are many who are very diligent and 
unwearied in their worldly business, but sadly fail 
to keep and cultivate the vineyard of the soul. 
Perhaps they make efforts now and then; but in 
their efforts there is no continuity. The moods of 
their minds, the conditions of their lives, the tempta- 
tions that beset them, the oppositions they have to 
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encounter—all these are enough to make them 
abandon their spiritual task. And so they fail of 
that blessedness which belongs in the things of the 
soul to the sowers beside all waters. 

There are two great lessons which the spiritual 
sowers may learn from the earthly husbandman. 
First a lesson of patience. For that is one of the 
husbandman’s peculiar qualities. He has patience 
—‘“long patience,” as Jesus calls it. And we must 
have patience too. We must have patience with 
God. We must be willing to accept the conditions 
under which: He calls us to live out our lives, and 
work out our own salvation. We must be willing 
to submit to the laws which He has laid down 
for the development of the spiritual life. And we 
must further have patzence with ourselves, no less 
than with God. Remember that all growth is a 
gradual thing. And if the farmer is willing to 
wait patiently for months till the stalk of corn has 
grown, is it not worth our while to be patient even 
for many years when it is the soul that is growing. 
And do not expect that your soul is to grow in the 
same way as some other soul has grown. Henry 
Ward Beecher said that during the early years of 
his ministry he “ nearly died of trying to be Jonathan 
Edwards.” And many another man has at least 
become desperately impatient with himself, because 
he had set before him an unnatural ideal of what 
he ought to be, instead of trying to develop along 
the lines of his own individuality, according to the 
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nature and gifts and calling which he had received 
from God. 

But the spiritual sowers may learn from the 
husbandman to have hofe as well as patience. 
The husbandman is an unfailing type of hope. 
He casts his seed upon the cold bare furrows, in 
the sure hope of a coming harvest. And we also, 
brethren, must have hope. We must hope, because 
we have good ground for hoping. That is why 
the prophet says, “ Blessed are ye that sow beside 
all waters””—“ blessed,” because you do not sow in 
vain—“ blessed,” because a day of reaping is certain 
to come, when the bread cast upon the waters shall 
be more than found again. 


III. Let me make one more application of the 
principle of the text: It applies to any work which 
we seek to do for God in the wider fields of His 
Kingdom. 

It applies to the work of the Christian mother 
amongst her children, to the work of the faithful 
Sabbath School teacher, to the work of every 
earnest minister of Christ, to the work of the 
missionary in foreign lands, to the work of all those 
who are striving to fight against intemperance, and 
impurity, and sordid poverty, and every prevailing 
social evil. ‘It is impossible to speak of all the 
different kinds of work to which this glorious 
principle applies. But let us take Foreign Missions 
as a very special example. How many discourage- 
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ments are met with in the task of sowing beside 
those distant waters; what long delays; what 
grievous disappointments ;'and how much criticism 
from those who stand aloof. Here is the Pessimist, 
for example, who says that the heathen are so bad 
that it is useless to try to make them any better. 
And here is the Optimist, on the other hand, who 
thinks that they are such splendid fellows that they 
could not possibly be improved, and should simply 
be left alone in their delightful naturalness. And 
here again is the Fatalist, who tells us that if God 
wants to save the heathen, He will do it Himself 
without our help —like the lady who said to 
Alexander Mackay, before he went out to Uganda, 
“Tf God wants to convert Africa, He can surely do 
it without you throwing your life away.” Well, in 
the face of all criticism and opposition and apathy 
and stupidity, and in the presence too of much 
disappointment and delay, let us call to mind such 
words as these, “ Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters,” or those other words in which a great apostle 
echoes back, and hands on, the message of the 
prophet, “Let us not be weary in well-doing ; for 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 

I got much comfort, in the end of the week, from 
reading the address given at the opening of the Free 
Church Assembly by the new Moderator, Principal 
‘Miller of Madras, a man of rare breadth and 
sagacity, who has spent thirty-four years of his life 
in the Indian mission field. He protests against 
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the idea of some impatient people at home, that 
whenever the harvest is long delayed it is because 
faith is wanting in the workers ; and points out the 
plain teaching of history, that “delay, disappoint- 
ment and defeat are essential parts of God’s method 
for the education and salvation of the world.” No 
doubt this reassuring thought has sometimes come 
to ourselves; indeed it is a truth that seems to 
be written plainly enough, for those who will read 
it, across the face of the Bible itself; and yet it is 
sometimes difficult to assert our own conviction in 
the face of an age which cries out for immediate 
results, and wants to have multitudes of converts 
flocking into the native churches, at a cost of not 
more than seven and sixpence per head. But here 
is a devoted servant of Christ who has spent his 
life as a missionary in India, and who tells us 
frankly that his work has been “scarcely even that 
of laying the foundations of God’s temple” in that 
vast and wonderful land, “but rather that of digging 
amid darkness and dust the trenches in which the 
great corner-stone shall be laid at last, by those 
without whom the labourers of the present genera- 
tion were not intended to be made perfect.” And 
yet he goes on to tell us that the time for laying 
the foundation stone, yea, the set time, appears 
to be drawing nigh. “The long work of prepara- 
tion has patiently been carried on, and now 
India is manifestly beginning to stretch out her 
hands unto God. As yet in broken accents, as 
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of one but half awake, nevertheless earnestly and 
truly, through the most faithful of her sons, she 
has begun to ask, What must I do to be saved?” 

Let us take comfort, brethren; let us stablish 
our hearts. And let us seek to have a share in 
the blessedness of those faithful husbandmen who 
are found sowing beside all waters. Amen. 


XV 


THE GOD OF JACOB 


“‘ Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help.” —PSALM 
CXLVI. 5. 


E have often felt, in reading the Bible, that 
there is a great deal of instruction and 
comfort to be got from meditating upon the different 
names for God which are scattered through the 
sacred pages. The very multitude and variety of 
those names speak to us of the wonderful greatness 
and glory of God, which have to be set forth in so 
many different ways if we are, in any measure, to 
realize them, and to understand that there is no 
condition of our souls, no need or emergency of 
our lives, for which there is not some deep provision 
in His infinite heart. 

EL Few of God’s names are more suggestive ‘than 
the one in th¢ verse befoseue—the God of Jacob. 
It is wemy instructive flor-exensple, and wey com- 
Bit t@@. to find that God’ ie-witling-tohave-Lis« 
name} 0 closely associated with that of a human 
being. The vastness of the material universe, with 
all its myriad hosts of suns and stars, sometimes 
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life can really be the object of the Almighty care 
and love. To all such questionings we find an 
answer in this beautiful name. The God of un- 
fathomable space and immeasurable time is not 
unmindful of the life of man. “Fheadserdmef~alt 
those»starry*hostss—He alee is the God of Jacob. 
And then this name shews, s#ib further, that God 
cares not only for human beings, but for individual 
souls. His interest in humanity is not merely a 
general benevolence for a world teeming with human 
life, as a man might care for a swarm of bees ina 
crowded hive without concerning himself about the 
welfare of any particular insect. God does care 
for individual men and women, and comes into 
personal relations with every separate human soul. 
The God of Jacob—that is a God who cared 
supremely for one particular human pilgrim long 
ago, amidst all the joys and sorrows and sins and 
_ repentings of his chequered life. He watched over 
that man’s footsteps, He spoke to that man’s soul, 
He listened to that man’s Ss pypyere ». And, so SO. ae Ger 
DR ed ciara tatieree ee iG he eat Ae ah oat rrtuedae 
_~Ged-.who.-knews~me~and-loves-me;-and~is~- willing 
wto..be..called..1ey.Gody..even..as..AHe-was“calledthe 
‘Godof-Facob. 

This line of reflection might very suitably be 
expanded into a discourse upon God’s love and 
care for individual souls. But that is not the line 
of thought which I wish to follow out at present. 
Taking for granted that the name of the God of 
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Jacob does reveal God’s love for individual men, I 
wish, rather, to ask why Jacob, of all men, was 
chosen to have his name coupled with God’s name 
in this special way. \God calls kimself, no doubt, 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; but 
when He comes to choose one particular man to 
serve, to all generations, as an especial type of His 
personal love, it is Jacob that He chooses, and not 
Abraham, for Isaac, for anybody else. Men, 
Why, deesaye was this? Ber, & first sight, we should 
be inclined to say that either Abraham or Isaac 
was a more suitable person to have this honour 
conferred upon him. Abraham’s character was far 
grander and nobler and purer than Jacob’s. Isaac, 
again, was a man of a calm and gentle and medita- 
tive spirit. But what a strangely mingled character 
Jacob’s was!—noble in some aspects of it, base 
~andebleels and despicable in others, And yet, 
perhaps, it is this very contradiction of Jacob’s 
character which makes him most fit to be the 
special type of God’s love to men. In_ that 
wonderful mixture of goodness and badness, Jacob 
becomes a type.of the average Mate @mbhipenofdthen 
people we meet on the street, a type of therfien 
and women who surround us day by, day ; yea, a 
type of the men and women we_at€o ourselves, with 
all our strange blendings,.of evil and good. “Had 
God chosen onl e called the God of Abraham 
or the of Moses; had He seemed to take 
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you-end-formc-andfor-memind™ Eran and 
Moses seem far abbvenns : ut prone sins and 


frailties make us feel a nearer kinship with him. 
What God was to him, we may believe that God 
will be to us. f And so this beautiful name, the 
God of Jacob, which we find so often in Hebrew 
psalm and Hebrew prophecy, falls upon our ears 
with a sweet and comforting sound. It speaks to 
us of a God who will draw near to save us and 
bless us in all the ways of our pilgrimage, even as 
He saved and blessed our father Jacob. 

Let us look for a little, in more detail, at some 
of the meanings which underlie this name. 


I. The God of Jacob must be a God who loves 
great sinners and pardons great transgresstons.— 
No unbiassed person, I believe, will read the 
history of Jacob in the book of Genesis without 
coming to the conclusion that this was a man in 
whose nature there was a great deal of dreadful 
evil, and who committed many most abominable 
sins. Sometimes good people have tried hard to 
make spiritual excuses for Jacob; but it is not an 
easy task, for the sharpest arrows ever shot at 
Jacob’s character are taken from the quiver of the 
Bible itself. I prefer to admit the worst that has 
been said. I prefer to confess that I have no ex- . 
culpation for these facts,—that Jacob deceived his 
blind old father at a time when he seemed to be 
‘near his end, that he basely stole the birthright 
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from his brother, that he cheated his uncle in a 
deliberate and systematic fashion, that he told a 
downright lie when it seemed to serve his purpose. 
In short, I will let you paint Jacob as black as you 
please ; perhaps you have never painted him half 
black enough. But the conclusion I draw from it 
all is this—that our God must be a God of most 
wonderful grace, since He chose this “worm Jacob” 
to be His own beloved child, and allowed Himself, 
through the long generations of human history, to 
be known by the name of Jacob’s God. It reminds 
me of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
it was said, “ This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them”; and who obtained a name not unlike 
this name of the God of Jacob, when He was called 
“a friend of publicans and sinners.” 

Sometimes a man feels as if he were too far gone 
in trespasses and sins to lift up his head in the 
presence of God, too full of utter selfishness and 
worldliness to dream of ever becoming a child of 
God at all. To such a man I would say, Just look 
at Jacob. If God became that man’s God, surely 
He may become your God also. And sometimes 
one who has begun the Christian life, but has been 
overtaken in a fault, or in some other way has been 
backsliding in the path on which he started, loses 
heart and cries, It’s useless for me to try to begin 
afresh ; my nature is so weak, and the world around 
me is so strong. Again I would say, Look, my 
brother, at Jacob! Bethel was Jacob’s trysting- 
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place with God; but long after Bethel was past 
Jacob sinned, and sinned again. And yet God did 
not forsake him or cast him away, but kept His 
hand upon him and carried him through, until, at 
last, He set his feet upon a rock and established 
his goings. And God is not going to loosen his 
grasp upon you, He is not going to forsake the 
work of His own hands,—if, at least, along with 
Jacob’s frailty and Jacob’s sinfulness, you have 
something of Jacob’s faith in God, and Jacob’s 
faith in the power of prayer. 


II. This brings me to say, in the second place, 
that the name of the God of Jacob speaks to us of 
a God who hears a sinners prayer—For Jacob was 
a man who knew how to pray. There can be no 
question about that. I do not know that there is 
any character in the whole range of the Old Testa- 
ment whose life, at its great turning-points, was 
more manifestly determined by the power of prayer 
than Jacob’s was. Bethel and Mahanaim and 
Peniel—they stand out before us like three great 
spiritual mountain peaks in one continuous range, 
and on their summits the light of Heaven is shin- 
ing, for there Jacob saw the innumerable company 
of angels, and stood face to face with God. 

It is these prayers of Jacob which form the 
great redeeming feature of his character, and which, 
’ eventually, work out the man’s salvation. With 
all his earthliness and selfishness he was a man 
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who believed in God, and who believed also in 
prayer. This, of course, only serves to intensify 
the mystery and complexity of Jacob’s life ; and 
there may be some who are inclined to say, This 
only shews him to have been the greater hypocrite. 
For that is a double-dyed hypocrisy which excels, 
on the one hand, in the arts of deceiving and lying, 
and, on the other hand, excels also in the earnest- 
ness of its prayers to God. Well, no doubt, there 
are hypocrites of the very worst kind who mingle 
a daily dishonesty with a great facility in prayer. 
They can pray, of an evening, with great unction 
at a prayer-meeting, and go forth to the city next 
morning to cheat and lie as they did before. But 
Jacob, whatever he was, was zof a man of that 
kind, It is one thing to pray and then to sin, 
and another thing to have sinned and then to pray. 
Jacob did not rise from his knees, and go forth 
straightway, to sin just as he had done before. His 
prayers were prayers of penitence because he had 
sinned, and prayers of sincere aspiration after a 
purer and a nobler life. And so we find that his 
recorded hours of prayer mark distinct stages in 
the upward progress of his soul. Heis a greater 
man at Bethel than he had been before; a better 
man at Mahanaim than he was at Bethel; but he 
is greatest and best at Peniel, when his name was 
changed from Jacob to Israel, because by his 
prayers he had power over God’s angel, and 
prevailed, 
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The fact that the man who prayed these prayers 
had a very sinful heart, is no proof that his prayers 
were hypocritical. If it were, whose prayers would 
not be hypocritical? Jacob’s prayers teach us, 
rather, that we must not wait until we are saints 
before we begin to pray, for it is only by praying 
that we shall ever rise to any kind of sainthood. 
And so, for men who are conscious of sinful hearts, 
and who live in a sinful world, Jacob becomes the 
great type of earnest prayer. The name of the 
God of Jacob speaks to us of a God to whose 
mercy-seat we may go with all our sins and 
troubles, in the assurance that He will give us 
grace and help in spite of all unworthiness. And 
when we come upon these wonderful words of the 
great evangelical prophet, “I said not unto the seed 
of Jacob, Seek ye mein vain,” we find God granting 
a Great Charter to all those who seek His face as 
Jacob sought it, and proclaiming that, even as faith 
makes a man a child of faithful Abraham, prayer 
makes him one of the true seed of prayerful Jacob, 
one who, by his prayers, shall have power with God 
and shall prevail. 


III. Once more, this name, the God of Jacob, 
tells us of a God who purifies His sons by painful 
trial—I have spoken of Jacob as a man with a 
double nature—“a Janus,” one has called him, 
“with two faces, one turned upwards to heaven, 
and the other downwards to hell.” But Jacob was 
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more than a Janus, for Janus only had two faces, 
while Jacob had two hearts. His two names point 
to his two natures—Jacob and Israel, the natural 
man and the spiritual man, the supplanter of his 
brother and the prince of God. Now, here was the 
problem of Jacob’s life: How is the natural man to 
be spiritualized ; how is the sinner to become a 
saint ; how is the Jacob nature to be cast out, and 
the Israel nature to prevail? And this was the 
answer which God gave on every page of Jacob’s 
history, It can only be done by sore and bitter 
trial. 

Jacob has been called “the Old Testament man 
of sorrows.” “ Few and evil,” he said to Pharaoh, 
“have the days of the years of my pilgrimage 
been.” I need not refer to his sorrows in detail. 
They are very familiar to every one. But what 
I want to point out is this, that those sorrows were 
really the chastisement of his sins, and that it was 
by means of those selfsame sorrows that God purged 
the heart of Jacob until the love of sin was taken 
away. Many of his. sorrows very plainly were the 
direct consequences of his sins. When, for example, 
he was compelled to flee away suddenly from home, 
and to say farewell at the tent-door to a mother 
whom, it is evident, he dearly loved, and whose face 
in this world he was never to see again, that was 
the palpable fruit of his sin against his brother Esau. 
And in other cases, where the connection between 
sin and chastisement was not so apparent to another 
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eye, who can doubt that it was perceived and felt by 
Jacob himself? On one terrible day in his life his 
sons came to him with a bloody coat in their hands 
and a lying story on their lips. Jacob saw, by-and- 
by, that they were deceiving him. Could he fail, 
think you, to remember then how he himself had 
deceived his father Isaac, when the old man’s eyes 
were dim, so that he could not see? And amidst 
all the agony of his grief for Joseph, must there not 
have been, in the depths of his soul, a keener sorrow, 
a more contrite sorrow, at the remembrance of his 
own sin? It is thus, long, long afterwards, that our 
sins rise up from their graves with pale ghostly 
faces, and point accusing fingers at us, and say, 
“Thou art the man.” I believe, for example, that 
some of us never realize the sins of our youth 
against our father and mother—our want of true 
gratitude and affection for all their constant and 
undying love—until we have children of our own. 
And sometimes God takes a man aside and smites 
him, and scourges him, and stabs him to the heart 
in secret ways of which the world knows nothing. 
The angel of death comes into a house, and no 
outsider ever dreams of connecting this bereavement 
with the thought of personal transgression. But 
there is one, at least, within the house who finds a 
new meaning in the awful words, “ the sting of death 
is sin” ; for God comes to him in the silence, and 
whispers in his ear, “ You know what this means. 
You know why this was sent.” 
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Now, we read in a certain place that “no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheless, afterward, it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.” So it was with Jacob. 
God dealt with him as a son, “for whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth.” As a refiner of 
silver or gold deals with the impure but precious 
metal, so did God deal with this wayward child of 
His love. He sent him sorrow upon sorrow, until 
all the earthliness and dross was purged out of his 
heart, and Jacob became, not only in name, but in 
very nature, Israel, the Prince of God. 

If you would understand what God made of 
Jacob in the end, you must come with me to that 
chamber in the land of Egypt where Jacob lies a- 
dying. You will not find in all the Bible, no, nor 
anywhere else, a more triumphant death-bed scene. 
What a testimony Jacob gives to God’s faithfulness 
and love and abounding grace! There is not a 
word of sadness to be heard; nothing but joyful- 
ness and hope. But this is the best testimony of 
all, that God has fed him all his life long, even 
unto this day; and that God's angel has redeemed 
him from all evil. Yes, the evil was purged out 
at last, and the sinner’s soul was sanctified. So 
Jacob “yielded up the Ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people”—which surely means, in Jacob’s 
case, not merely to the great congregation of the 
dead, but to the glorious company of the blessed, 
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to the spirits of just men made perfect. They 
say that 


“| . . ina dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 
Comes out to some one of his race.” 

And, as we look on Jacob’s face lying there in 
the stillness of death, it seems to us that he is 
liker his father Isaac, and his grandfather Abraham, 
than we used to think—that something of the 
gentle calm of the one, and the grand heroic faith 
of the other, is shining upon the dead man’s brow. 

And so, to come back, in closing, to the words 
from which we started, “Happy is he that hath 
the God of Jacob for his help!” A God who 
loves the vilest sinner; a God who hears the 
sinner’s prayer; a God who has pledged himself 
at all costs to purge all sin out of His children’s 
hearts! Is not this a God worth seeking, if you 
have never sought Him before? And if you have 
sought Him and found Him, is He not a God 
worth trusting and loving and following even unto 
the end? May the God of Jacob be our God and 
our Guide through all the ways of our pilgrim 
lives! For “behold He will keep us in all places 
whither we are going, . .. and He will not 
leave us, until He has done that which He has 
spoken to us of.” 
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Three Fishing Boats, 
And other Talks to Children. 


By THE Rev. JOIIN C. LAMBERT, B.D. 


‘*Mr Lambert has succeeded in packing into them a solid 
body of practical teaching, and his conception and divisions are 
always felicitous and often striking.” —G/asgow Herald. 

** Models of brevity, clearness, and attractiveness.” —X7/- 
marnock Standard, 

‘* Characterised by simplicity of diction, suitable illustration, 
and commendable brevity.” —Hamilton Advertiser. 

** The author shows a ready appreciation of what is likely to 
interest the juvenile mind and arrest the attention ; and culls 
his illustrations with skill from the book of nature, from the 
incidents of life in the city and by field and shore, and from the 
page of history.” —Dum/ries Standard. 

“Should prove a boon to Sabbath School teachers.”— 
Hawick Advertiser. 

‘<The short addresses are admirable. They are simple, 
pointed, and well fitted to interest and impress children.”— 
N.B. Daily Mail, 

“‘ A worthy addition to a list of bright and interesting ad- 
dresses or sermonettes to children. The language is simple, 
and the illustrations being drawn from everyday life, bring the 
lessons easily within the grasp of quite young children.”— 
S.S. Chronicle. 

“Simple, practical, and pointed, neither a ‘taking down’ 
nor a ‘strain up.’ ”’—Chrestzan Leader. 

‘‘They are simple, direct, interesting, and spiritual, The 
author is especially happy in his parables. We heartily com- 
mend the book for the younger members of the family.”— 
Christian Million. 

“Show a marked individuality ; they are brief, direct and 
practical.” —U.P. Magazine. 

“‘ The ‘ Golden Nails Series’ has received a notable increase 
in this excellent little work.” —Zzberal. 

**Had Mr Lambert been our minister when our teens had 
not heaved in sight, we should have found the Sunday service 
much more attractive than we actually did.” —Christzan Age. 
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VILLAGE SERMONS. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By Rev. GEORGE MILLIGAN, B.D. 





Post 8vo, Cloth Extra, Price 1s. 6d. 


‘‘ A simple, practical, and devout commentary on the 
Lord’s Prayer.” —Record. 

“The exposition is brief, comprehensive, and popular, and 
the practical application is pointed and earnest.”—Presby- 
terian Monthly. 

‘‘ Evidently the work of a refined and thoughtful mind.”— 
Review of the Churches. 

‘A simple, clear, devout, and scholar-like exposition,”— 
Youth. 

‘They are simple, scriptural, and practical, and well 
adapted for plain people; yet a scholar who reads will 
presently become conscious that it is also a scholar who 
writes, by the skill and caution with which he is piloted 
among difficult problems.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘«The exposition is lucid, easy, full of substantial teaching, 
and well illustrated.”"—British Weekly. 

‘*The discourses are admirably written, and have a 
distinct note of cultured piety.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“It contains seven sermons on the different clauses of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in very clear, simple language, full of devo- 
tional feeling and apt illustration.” —Presbyterian (Sydney). 

‘Beautifully simple, thoughtful and tender.” —Bapéist. 

‘‘Happy the village church which has such sermons 
addressed to it, for they are most careful and thoughtful, 
yet simple homilies, whereby fresh insight is gained into the 
wondrous depth of this great prayer of the Saviour."— 
Christian World. 
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